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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  is  a  philanthropic  foundation  created  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  1911  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  Its 
present  total  assets,  at  market  value,  are  about  $338  million.  Approximately  7  percent  of 
the  income  may  be  used  in  certain  Commonwealth  areas;  all  other  income  must  be  spent 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Corporation  is  primarily  interested  in  education  and  in  certain  aspects  of  govern¬ 
mental  affairs.  Grants  for  specific  programs  are  made  to  colleges  and  universities,  professional 
associations,  and  other  educational  organizations. 
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The 

report  of 
the  president 


Twenty  years 
in  retrospect: 
A  personal  view 


Foundation  work,  by  its  very  nature,  is  not  likely  to  encourage  retrospection. 
It  tends  to  be  engaged  with  the  present  and  the  future — and  so  it  should  be. 
There  is,  however,  some  mysterious  quality  about  the  end  of  a  decade  that 
tends  to  prompt  most  of  us  to  take  a  long  look  into  our  past.  Where  were  we 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago?  Were  things  better  or  worse  then?  What 
have  we  accomplished  in  those  intervening  years?  What  have  we  learned? 

Reacting  to  such  an  urge,  I  have  been  reflecting  lately  about  the  two 
decades  I  have  just  completed  at  this  foundation.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  presumptuous  if  I  share  some  of  my  observations  on  these  years. 

It  is  with  a  sense  almost  of  incredulity  that  I  realize  twenty  years  have 
gone  by  here.  I  say  this  not  because  I  have  survived  that  long  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  that  the  occupation  itself  has  survived,  although  there  have  been 
times  when  I  wondered  about  both.  No,  the  surprise  lies  in  the  speed  with 
which  the  years  have  flown  by,  filled  with  an  unending  succession  of  stimu¬ 
lating  people  and  demanding  problems.  There  have  been  moments  of 
exhilaration  and  satisfaction,  and,  of  course,  also  of  discouragement.  But  the 
days  have  never  been  dull,  and  therein,  I  suppose,  lies  the  explanation  of 
their  swift  transit. 

Carnegie  Corporation,  I  can  see  now  more  clearly  than  I  might  have 
earlier,  has  meant  three  quite  different  things  to  me.  It  has,  most  obviously 
been  a  place  where  I  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  being  a  foundation 
officer  and,  over  time,  became  an  old  hand  at  the  game,  at  first  handling 
grant  proposals  within  the  Corporation’s  Commonwealth  Program  and  later 
serving  in  an  administrative  capacity  as  vice  president,  acting  president,  and 
then  president.  Secondly,  it  has  been  a  professional  home  to  me,  a  congenial 
community  within  which  I  have  enjoyed  the  companionship,  support  and 
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intellectual  stimulation  of  a  remarkable  set  of  staff  and  trustee  colleagues. 
Lastly,  it  has  been  a  base  from  which  I  have  been  able  to  reach  out  both 
here  in  this  country  and  abroad,  to  pursue  a  variety  of  interests  and  public 
service  activities:  memberships  on  governmental  and  international  commis¬ 
sions,  advisory  bodies  and  task  forces,  trusteeships  of  several  universities  and 
private  organizations,  participation  in  international  conferences,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  these  pursuits  have  been  directly  related  to  the  Corporation’s  pro¬ 
gram,  some  only  tenuously  so  or  not  at  all,  but  all,  I  believe,  have  enriched 
my  life  and,  I  hope,  through  me,  the  foundation. 

Each  of  the  things  the  foundation  has  been  to  me  has  exerted  its  special 
influence  on  my  reflections,  and  together  they  have  conjured  up  a  quite 
personal  vision  of  my  years  here,  one  which  is  unquestionably  selective  and 
probably  warped  as  a  result  of  the  unconscious  application  of  individual 
predilection  and  aversion  to  the  process  of  memory.  Certainly,  my  reflec¬ 
tions  cannot  be  thought  to  constitute  anything  like  a  comprehensive  review 
of  twenty  years  of  Carnegie  Corporation’s  history — far  from  it.  That  is 
another  chronicle,  and  many  important  parts  of  it  will  be  missing  or  have 
only  glancing  attention  in  this  account. 


Africa 

Looking  back  over  two  decades  here,  it  is  clear  that  one  great  issue  loomed 
larger  than  all  others  in  absorbing  my  attention  and  interest  during  the 
initial  years.  This  was  the  subject  of  African  development,  and  its  counter¬ 
part,  emerging  American  relationships  with  Africa.  Joining  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  in  1953  just  after  completing  a  five-month  tour  of  British  colonies 
in  Africa  as  an  administrator  of  the  Fulbright  Program  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  I  brought  to  the  foundation  a  keen  interest  in  the  continent  and  its 
peoples  and,  by  American  standards  of  the  time,  some  knowledge  of  African 
problems  and  potential.  Fresh  from  six  years  of  residence  in  Britain,  I  was 
taken  aback  by  the  bumptiousness  and  naivete  of  most  American  approaches 
of  the  day  to  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  painfully  conscious  of  a  perva¬ 
sive  and  only  thinly  disguised  British  superciliousness  toward  many  things 
American,  especially  American  education,  often  based  on  sheer  ignorance;  and 
I  was  well  aware  of  the  determination  of  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  British 
officials  to  exclude  American  agencies  from  colonial  affairs.  Having  made  up 
their  minds  that  their  colonies  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  should  be  prepared  for 
independence — in  ways  and  on  a  timetable  determined  in  London— the 
British  wanted  no  outside  interference.  My  trip  through  Africa,  however, 
had  convinced  me  that  independence  was  far  closer  than  most  British  officials 
thought  and  the  preparations  for  it  had  to  be  greatly  accelerated,  especially 
in  the  field  of  education.  For  this,  American  aid  was  urgently  needed. 

Since  my  interests  and  concerns  were  shared  by  Stephen  Stackpole,  the 
director  of  the  Corporation’s  “British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Program,”  as 
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it  was  then  called,  we  moved  ahead  deliberately  to  develop  a  new  program 
for  the  foundation  in  Africa.  This  had  a  number  of  strands  to  it:  attempts  to 
help  the  new  British  universities  in  places  such  as  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast 
and  Uganda  become  less  alien  to  their  African  environments;  training  of 
African  educational  leaders;  assistance  to  university  institutes  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  to  enable  them  to  aid  the  development  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  and  teacher  training;  support  for  both  short-  and 
long-range  planning  in  education;  and,  finally,  a  kind  of  private  diplomacy 
aimed  at  building  a  spirit  of  Anglo-American-African  tripartite  cooperation 
in  African  educational  development. 

In  retrospect — although  I  am,  of  course,  a  prejudiced  witness — it  seems 
to  me  that  much  was  achieved  in  this  new  program  as  it  unfolded  in  its 
initial  decade  and  has  evolved  since.  I  think  particularly  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  here  in  the  United  States  of  the  Africa  Liaison  Committee  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  (later  changed  to  Overseas  Liaison  Committee)  to 
serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Inter-University  Council  for  Higher  Education 
Overseas,  in  London.  The  Committee  soon  proved  its  value  and  has  been 
immensely  useful  in  helping  to  make  the  American  educational  effort  in 
Africa,  both  governmental  and  private,  more  sophisticated,  more  productive 
and  less  abrasive.  I  think  also  of  the  Teachers  for  East  Africa  program, 
which  stemmed  from  a  Corporation-initiated  conference,  and  of  the  Afro- 
Anglo- American  Program  in  Teacher  Education  (involving  African  insti¬ 
tutes  of  education,  London  University,  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia) 
which  has  now  been  transformed  into  the  lively,  Africa-based  Association  for 
Teacher  Education  in  Africa.  And  then,  among  many  other  successful  ventures, 
I  recall  the  Commission  on  Post-School  Certificate  and  Higher  Education 
in  Nigeria,  the  “Ashby  Commission,”  in  which  three  Nigerians,  three  English¬ 
men  and  three  Americans,  under  a  British  chairman,  together  drew  up  a 
plan  for  future  university  development  in  that  great  African  nation  on  the 
eve  of  its  independence.  All  of  these  projects  were  based  on  the  principle  of 
tripartite  cooperation. 

Those  ten  years  of  deep  involvement  in  Africa,  a  decade  in  which  large 
parts  of  the  continent  achieved  independence  and  in  which  faith  in  the  power 
of  education  to  promote  social,  political  and  economic  development  was 
almost  unlimited,  were  an  exciting  period  for  me.  That  the  faith  proved  to 
be  unrealistically  large  and  disappointment  therefore  became  inevitable 
does  not,  in  my  view,  diminish  in  the  slightest  the  importance  of  education  in 
Africa  or  the  contributions  Carnegie  Corporation  has  been  able  to  make  to 
it.  With  the  wisdom  then  which  hindsight  makes  possible  now,  I  would  still  have 
recommended  very  much  the  same  bets  for  the  foundation.  Perhaps  I  would 
have  had  a  somewhat  more  modest  view  of  what  universities  can,  by  themselves, 
achieve  in  the  promotion  of  national  development  in  African  countries,  but 
I  would  certainly  not  have  changed  my  view  that  they  are  essential  to  it. 
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The  study  of  higher  education 

A  second  activity  that  has  a  significant  place  in  my  reflections  is  my  heavy 
involvement  in  recent  years  in  the  Corporation’s  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
higher  education.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach¬ 
ing,  the  sister  foundation  of  which  I  am  also  president,  had  been  created  in 
1 905  to  give  expression  to  Mr.  Carnegie’s  concept  of  free  pensions  for  virtually 
all  college  and  university  teachers  of  his  day  and  to  conduct  educational 
studies.  About  1965,  however,  the  decrease  in  the  pension  load  raised  sharply 
the  question  of  the  Foundation’s  future.  The  issue  was  whether  the  trustees 
should  end  its  life  by  merging  it  with  Carnegie  Corporation  or  preserve  its 
independent  character.  The  answer  depended  in  good  part  on  whether  there 
was  some  purpose  which  the  Foundation  could  serve  that  the  Corporation 
could  not,  or  which  it  might  serve  better. 

As  it  happened,  the  Foundation  possessed,  in  addition  to  an  endowment 
fund  of  about  $20  million,  two  unusual  features  among  foundations  generally: 
a  charter  binding  its  activities  to  the  welfare  of  higher  education  and  a 
board  of  trustees  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  academic  community. 
These  were  assets  which  were  not  lightly  to  be  abandoned  in  the  new  era  of 
“universal”  higher  education.  After  much  thought  and  discussion,  therefore, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Foundation  would  undertake  a  major  project  in 
higher  education.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Carnegie  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Education,  which  was  financed  over  the  ensuing  six  years 
at  the  rate  of  about  $1  million  per  year  primarily  by  the  Corporation. 

By  1971  the  success  of  the  Commission  had  become  sufficiently  clear  to 
all  concerned  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  a  continued  existence  for  the 
Foundation.  Two  important  steps  accordingly  were  taken.  By  action  of 
the  trustees,  the  Foundation  decided  to  devote  its  efforts  exclusively  in  the 
future,  beyond  paying  off  the  residue  of  its  pension  commitments,  to  the 
study  of  higher  education,  using  its  own  resources  for  this  purpose.  By  action 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  its  status  as  an  “operating  foundation”  to 
carry  out  its  new  mission  was  confirmed  under  a  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  Thus,  a  prestigious  but  largely  moribund  organization,  was,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  its  existence,  infused  with  new  life  and  a  new  sense  of 
purpose:  to  analyze,  study  and  make  recommendations  to  the  nation  and  to 
higher  education  itself  respecting  an  enterprise  which  now  enrolls  over  nine 
million  students  and  spends  some  thirty  billion  dollars  annually. 

The  creation  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  its  activities,  the  transformation  of  the  Foundation  and,  more 
recently,  planning  for  the  next  phase  of  its  activity  now  that  the  Commission 
has  completed  its  work  have  taken  large  amounts  of  my  time  over  the  past 
eight  years,  but  I  regret  not  one  moment  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Foundation  has  entered  a  new  period  of  usefulness,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Corporation’s  program  in  higher  education  has  been  clarified  and  strength- 
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ened  as  a  result  of  the  Foundation’s  activity.  Beyond  that,  I  am  confident 
that  the  truly  vast  endeavor  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
under  the  remarkable  leadership  of  Clark  Kerr — the  largest,  longest  and 
most  comprehensive  review  of  a  higher  educational  system  ever  undertaken, 
as  far  as  we  know  anywhere  in  the  world — has  already  been  of  immense 
value  to  the  nation  and  will  continue  to  be  for  years  to  come.  Again,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  a  neutral  witness,  but  as  one  who  has  followed  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work  in  detail  and  participated  in  nearly  all  of  its  meetings,  and 
who  occupies  a  vantage  point  in  two  foundations  from  which  to  gain  some 
degree  of  overview  both  of  higher  education  and  federal  and  state  relation¬ 
ships  with  it,  I  perhaps  have  some  credentials  to  make  that  claim.  In  any 
event,  I  shall  make  it! 

It  is  true  the  Commission  has  been  subject  to  criticism,  principally  from 
those  who  did  not  find  in  its  work  reaffirmation  of  their  own  special  vision 
of  undergraduate  liberal  education.  While  some  of  this  criticism  was,  in  my 
view,  unjustified,  it  has  nonetheless  all  been  carefully  noted  and  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  Foundation’s  future  work. 


Social  justice 

A  third  topic  which  stands  out  clearly  in  my  reflections  is  the  development 
at  the  Corporation  during  the  decade  of  the  1960s  of  a  strong  new  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  furtherance  of  social  justice  in  our  national  life.  Such  a  concern 
had  not  been  totally  lacking  in  earlier  years,  as  evidenced  by  the  foundation’s 
initiation  and  support  of  the  renowned  Myrdal  study  of  the  American 
Negro.  Nevertheless,  from  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  until  the  early 
1960s  other  issues  had  commanded  the  Corporation’s  attention — matters 
such  as  the  quest  for  excellence  in  education,  the  needs  of  the  gifted  student, 
and  international  research  and  training.  A  number  of  us  on  the  staff,  how¬ 
ever,  while  we  recognized  that  these  were  important  questions,  were  be¬ 
coming  painfully  aware  of  urgent  problems  of  race,  poverty  and  inequality 
of  opportunity  besetting  this  country.  We  proposed  changes  in  the  program, 
and  gradually  in  the  early  1960s  the  Corporation  began  to  evince  in  its 
grants  a  concern  for  the  disadvantaged.  Since  that  time  the  commitment  to 
a  more  equitable  society  has  become  steadily  broader  and  stronger,  and, 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  has  been  augmented  by  a  new  interest 
in  equal  opportunity,  especially  educational  opportunity,  for  women.  This 
is  a  concern  which  grew  naturally  out  of  an  earlier  program  at  the  foundation 
involving  the  continuing  education  of  women. 

The  commitment  to  social  justice,  widely  shared  today  by  both  trustees 
and  staff,  is  a  fundamental  theme  now  running  through  all  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  programs  and,  indeed,  through  nearly  every  aspect  of  its  work.  Looking 
to  the  future,  I  see  no  prospect  of  this  slacking  off,  at  any  rate  not  while  I 
am  in  a  position  to  have  some  influence  on  the  Corporation’s  sense  of  direc- 
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tion.  My  own  belief  in  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  enjoy  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity,  equal  respect  and  equal  justice  before  the  law  is  a  deeply  held  con¬ 
viction,  and  I  could  no  longer  be  at  ease  in  an  organization  not  firmly 
committed  to  seeking  these  ends  in  American  life.  No  foundation,  perhaps, 
can  feel  wholly  satisfied  with  its  efforts  in  these  fields,  largely  because  of  the 
immense  difficulties  involved,  and  I  feel  the  same  way  about  the  Corporation’s 
efforts.  Nonetheless,  we  have  tried  to  play  a  constructive  role,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  Corporation  did  not  permit  itself  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
negative  atmosphere  surrounding  the  l  ax  Reform  Act  hearings  in  1969  or 
to  be  deterred,  by  the  “expenditure  responsibility”  requirements  of  the  Act, 
from  funding  new  organizations  devoted  to  educational  opportunities  and 
rights  for  those  who  have  been  the  victims  of  discrimination  on  account  of 
their  race,  sex  or  economic  circumstances. 

Television ,  children  and  health 

In  addition  to  Africa,  higher  education  and  social  justice,  three  other  topics 
are  so  prominent  in  my  reflections  on  the  years  here  at  the  Corporation  that 
they  require  at  least  brief  mention.  Chronologically,  the  first  of  these  was 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Television.  This  Commission, 
established  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  field  of  educational  television 
and  composed  of  a  number  of  leading  citizens,  reported  to  the  public  in 
1967  after  more  than  a  year’s  hard  effort  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
James  R.  Killian,  Jr.  From  the  Commission’s  work  emerged  a  vision  of  a 
new  kind  of  television,  public  television,  a  structure  for  it,  and  a  new  quasi¬ 
public  agency,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  through  which 
government  could  help  finance  it.  Despite  the  controversy  that  has  racked 
public  television  in  recent  years,  the  finding  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
that  the  country  needs  both  strong  national  programing  centers  and  vigor¬ 
ous  local  stations  remains  essentially  valid.  In  my  view,  public  television 
has  already  come  a  long  way,  is  here  to  stay,  and  will  flourish  in  the  future. 
We  may  one  day  even  acquire  the  national  maturity  to  have  lively  public 
affairs  programing,  politically  independent  of  government  though  supported 
partially  with  federal  funds  through  the  CPB,  as  an  essential  part  of  it! 

The  Corporation’s  other  major  venture  in  the  field  of  television  has,  of 
course,  been  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop.  It  was  a  former  vice 
president  of  the  foundation,  Lloyd  Morrisett,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
study  of  children’s  television  and  had  the  inspiration  to  recruit  Joan  Ganz 
Cooney  to  carry  it  out.  The  study  led  directly  to  the  founding  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television  Workshop,  with  Joan  Cooney  as  president.  She  and  her 
colleagues,  with  additional  financial  support  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  other  sources,  produced  first  Sesame  Street  and  then  a  reading  program, 
The  Electric  Company,  both  of  which  have  been  highly  successful.  Our  in- 
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tention  in  launching  CTW  was  threefold:  to  help  fill  the  void  in  good  tele¬ 
vision  entertainment  for  children,  to  assist  early  learning,  and  to  help  children 
from  disadvantaged  circumstances  get  off  to  a  better  start.  What  we  never 
imagined,  however,  was  the  size  of  the  potential  audience  for  Sesame  Street 
or  its  international  appeal.  It  is  now  viewed  regularly  by  nine  million  pre¬ 
school  youngsters  here  in  the  United  States  and  is  being  shown  in  fifty-seven 
foreign  countries  to  many  additional  millions.  A  Spanish  language  version 
for  Latin  America  is  produced  in  Mexico  City,  as  well  as  a  German  version 
produced  in  Hamburg,  and  a  Portuguese  one  in  Sao  Paulo.  The  Electric 
Company  is  watched  regularly  by  three  million  grade  school  children  in 
their  classrooms  and  by  another  three  million  regularly  in  their  homes. 

A  more  recent  initiative  and  one  that  is  just  now  gathering  its  full  momen¬ 
tum,  is  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Children,  established  in  the  summer  of 
1972  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  imaginative  and  perceptive  psychologist, 
Kenneth  Keniston.  This  twelve-member  body,  with  strong  supporting  staff 
in  New  Haven,  is  concentrating  on  American  children  in  their  years  of 
most  rapid  physical,  psychological  and  social  growth,  from  conception  to 
age  nine.  The  Council  is  looking  at  the  position  of  children  in  American 
life — public  attitudes  toward  them  and  where  they  stand  in  the  order  of  our 
national  priorities — and  is  attempting  to  define  their  needs  and  determine 
whether  these  are  being  met  by  present  public  and  private  programs.  Essen¬ 
tially,  the  Council  is  trying  to  examine  all  the  major  facets  of  child  develop¬ 
ment  and  their  interrelationships  in  order  to  try  to  answer  the  immensely 
difficult  question:  Are  American  children  being  given  the  start  today  that 
will  equip  them  to  live  constructive,  happy  lives  as  adults  in  the  twenty- 
first  century? 

Lastly,  I  must  mention  the  Corporation’s  now  discontinued  program  in 
health  care.  Entered  into  somewhat  accidentally  and  opportunistically  about 
eight  years  ago,  it  was,  however,  developed  deliberately  and  with  great  care 
by  Margaret  Mahoney  into  an  effective  intervention  into  the  problems  of 
health  care  delivery.  The  program  ended  abruptly  in  1972  when  Ms.  Mahoney 
became  vice  president  of  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  and,  by 
agreement  between  the  two  foundations,  took  the  Corporation’s  interests  and 
small  staff  with  her  to  Princeton.  While  this  was  a  responsible  decision  from 
every  point  of  view,  the  Corporation’s  withdrawal  from  the  health  care  field 
nonetheless  saddened  and  disappointed  me  personally.  Perhaps  this  was 
because  I  felt  we  had  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  place  for  a  lay  approach 
to  health  care  delivery — the  Corporation  having  had  no  medically-trained 
staff  whatsoever.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  found  in  the  realities  of  health 
care  some  relief  from  the  frustrations  inherent  in  the  necessarily  abstract  and 
theoretical  nature  of  much  of  the  Corporation’s  work  in  education.  Perhaps 
I  simply  hated  to  lose  a  colleague  who  had  joined  the  Corporation  the  same 
year  as  I  and  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  respect  and  affection ! 
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Some  lessons 


It  is  no  doubt  presumptuous  and  perhaps  foolhardy  to  discuss  what  lessons 
I  believe  I  have  learned  as  a  foundation  officer.  This  could  easily  seem  self- 
serving  and  could  also  be  somewhat  meaningless.  What  may  be  lessons  to 
one  foundation  will  be  irrelevant  to  another.  Nonetheless,  harking  to  the 
reader  who  may  say,  “surely  he  must  have  learned  something  about  how  to 
operate  a  foundation  in  all  those  years,”  I  will  have  a  try  at  it. 

Above  all  other  aspects  of  foundation  work,  I  would  put  the  human 
factor.  I  mean  by  this  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  foundation  staff  members. 
If  they  are  arrogant,  self-important,  dogmatic,  conscious  of  power  and 
status,  or  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  own  omniscience — traits  which  the 
stewardship  of  money  tends  to  bring  out  in  some  people — the  foundation 
they  serve  cannot  be  a  good  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  genuine 
humility,  are  conscious  of  their  own  limitations,  are  aware  that  money 
does  not  confer  wisdom,  are  humane,  intellectually  alive  and  curious  people- 
men  and  women  who  above  all  else  are  eager  to  learn  from  others — the 
foundation  they  serve  will  probably  be  a  good  one.  In  short,  the  human 
qualities  of  its  staff  may  in  the  end  be  far  more  important  to  what  a  founda¬ 
tion  accomplishes  than  any  other  considerations. 

A  second  lesson  I  believe  I  have  learned  is  that  not  a  great  deal  of  wisdom 
is  to  be  gained  by  foundation  executives  sitting  in  their  offices  in  New  York 
skyscrapers,  or  wherever  else  they  may  be,  and  letting  the  world  come  to 
them.  It  will  at  best  be  a  limited  part  of  the  world  they  see,  the  part  that  has 
the  inclination,  time  and  money  to  visit  them.  Many  of  the  best  people  the 
foundation  should  be  supporting  will  never,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
come  near  its  doors.  Unless  a  foundation  has  a  program  severely  restricted 
by  geographic  or  other  considerations,  its  officers  must  be  willing  to  travel 
far  and  wide,  and  the  foundation  itself  must  be  prepared  to  put  substantial 
administrative  funds  into  travel.  There  is  simply  no  substitute  for  it. 

Another  lesson  has  to  do  with  the  definition  of  foundation  programs.  Few 
today  would  dispute  the  need  for  foundations  to  have  defined  areas  within 
which  they  make  their  grants.  “Scatteration”  and  superficiality  are  well 
identified  sins  in  this  business.  Nonetheless,  I  have  gradually  reached  the 
view  that  too  rigid  a  definition  of  program  can  cause  a  foundation  to  become 
in-grown,  stagnant  and  dull.  To  me  a  foundation’s  overall  program  should 
be  a  living  organism.  It  should  constantly  be  growing  new  cells  and  discarding 
old  ones.  New  cells  can  be  added  by  means  of  deliberate  thought,  study  and 
debate  by  trustees  and  staff,  and  this  is  usually  the  case.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  a  chance  event  or  contact  which  produces  an  out-of-program  proposal 
so  interesting  and  important  that  it  becomes  the  forerunner  of  a  new  program 
or  subprogram.  I  see  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  this  kind  of  opportunism; 
it  goes  naturally  with  an  open,  enquiring,  undogmatic  staff. 

Flexibility  of  this  kind  also  says  something  about  the  kinds  of  men  and 
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women  a  foundation  hires  for  its  program  staff.  If  they  are  too  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  discipline,  too  much  wrapped  up  in  their  own  specialization, 
they  may  try  to  develop  more  of  an  emphasis  on  their  field  than  the  foundation 
wants  to  have.  Conversely,  they  may  be  unwilling  to  learn  about  new  fields 
or  lack  the  openness  of  mind  to  recognize  and  seize  new  opportunities  when 
these  appear.  Finally,  they  may  have  good  analytical  ability  but  not  have 
the  entrepreneurial  instinct  and  administrative  sense  to  ensure  that  some¬ 
thing  constructive  really  does  happen  when  foundation  money  is  spent. 
There  are,  in  fact,  few  foundations  that  are  large  enough  or  have  sufficiently 
narrow  purposes  to  provide  a  home  for  the  single-minded  specialist.  Most 
program  officers  must  be  jacks-of-all  trades — and,  to  the  very  best  of  their 
ability,  masters  of  several. 

No  discussion  of  lessons  learned  would  be  complete  without  some  reference 
to  the  old  and  vexing  issue  of  foundations  and  the  “promotion  of  social 
change.”  More  ill-informed  and  superficial  comment  has  been  expended  on 
this  question  than  on  any  other.  The  term,  of  course,  is  meaningless  unless 
one  states  the  object  of  the  change.  And,  having  done  that,  one  can  regard 
any  particular  movement  as  being  forward,  backward,  or  sideward  depending 
on  one’s  own  bias.  Critics,  however,  have  generally  had  in  mind  “meddling” 
in  the  social  and  political  system  to  promote  ideologies  unacceptable  to  the 
American  people  at  large.  While  the  overall  record  of  foundations  clearly 
and  emphatically  disproves  such  a  charge,  most  of  them  supporting  estab¬ 
lished  charities  and  institutions,  it  nonetheless  remains  a  hardy  perennial, 
and  whenever  it  reappears,  someone  always  seems  ready  to  listen  to  it.  Why? 

The  answer  I  think  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  foundation  responsibility  as 
many,  though  not  by  any  means  all,  foundations  see  it.  These  foundations 
believe  that  as  a  consequence  of  their  historic  charitable  status  it  is  incumbent 
on  them  to  be  engaged  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  their  beneficiaries 
with  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day.  In  attacking  the  causes,  rather 
than  simply  trying  to  alleviate  the  symptoms,  of  these  problems,  they  have 
learned  that  what  lies  at  the  root  of  most  social  pathology  is  human  powerless¬ 
ness — the  powerlessness  of  the  poor,  of  the  undernourished,  of  the  uneducated, 
and  of  those  who  receive  unequal  treatment  because  of  their  race,  color  or 
sex — to  claim  a  fair  share  of  life’s  opportunities  and  rewards.  Many  founda¬ 
tion  grants  therefore  have  had  as  their  ultimate  objective  helping  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  and  economic  ladder  to  become  better  educated,  more 
skilled,  better  fed,  healthier,  less  subject  to  discrimination,  and  more  hopeful, 
so  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  share  in  the  decisions  and  control  of 
events  that  affect  their  lives. 

If  one  poses  the  social  change  issue  slightly  differently,  as  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  primary  goal  of  foundations  should  be  the  promotion  of 
greater  social  equity  within  our  present  economic  and  political  systems,  it  is 
one  that  is  real  and  faces  almost  every  foundation.  The  questions  this  issue 
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raises  are  many.  By  what  right  does  a  private  organization  not  directly 
answerable  to  the  people  at  large  undertake  to  improve  the  lot  of  some 
people  within  the  society  at  the  possible  expense  of  others?  Is  this  a  social 
objective  consonant  with  charitable  status,  or  is  it  really  a  political  objective 
and  hence  not  proper  for  a  foundation?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  a  responsible 
stance  for  a  foundation  not  to  be  concerned  about  social  equity?  Does  chari¬ 
table  status  somehow  imply  such  an  obligation? 

I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  these  questions  over  the  years,  and 
especially  in  recent  years.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  promotion  of  social  justice 
should  be  a  concern  of  most  foundations.  I  don’t  see  how  this  can  be  other¬ 
wise  as  long  as  we  have  a  society  characterized  by  severe  inequity.  This  is 
not  to  suggest,  however,  that  other  objectives,  such  as  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  the  training  of  leadership,  the  raising  of  aesthetic  standards,  and 
so  on,  are  not  meritorious,  too.  For  inherent  in  the  concept  of  charity  is  the 
principle  that  every  charitable  organization  may  pursue  in  its  own  way  what 
it  perceives  to  be  the  common  good,  provided,  of  course,  it  adheres  to  its 
charter  and  conforms  to  the  laws  governing  charity.  The  nation  would  be 
poorer  if  some  kind  of  orthodoxy  as  to  what  is  the  best  way  to  create  the 
good  society  were  ever  to  be  imposed  on  foundations  generally.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  whatever  set  of  goals  a  foundation  may  have,  among  them  I  would  hope 
there  would  be  some  clear  degree  of  commitment  to  making  this  a  fairer 
and  more  just  society. 

The  promotion  of  social  justice,  of  course,  is  a  tricky  business  for  founda¬ 
tions,  with  many  difficulties  and  dangers  lying  in  wait  for  the  unwary.  From 
my  experience  I  have  found  a  few  practical  dicta  to  be  useful  in  this  arena. 
Some  of  these  are:  look  carefully  at  the  purposes,  both  immediate  and  longer 
range,  to  be  served  by  a  project  and  be  sure  both  the  proponent  and  the 
foundation  are  honest  about  them.  Don’t  assume  virtue  greater  than  normal 
in  people  just  because  they  are  disadvantaged,  poor,  or  of  a  different  color. 
On  the  other  hand,  don’t  assume  that  they  possess  less  intelligence,  compe¬ 
tence,  or  integrity  than  normal  because  of  these  characteristics.  Don’t  be 
romantic.  Projects  will  not  succeed  just  because  they  are  intended  to  help 
right  some  deep  injustice.  They  must  also  be  well-planned  and  well-adminis¬ 
tered.  And,  finally,  don’t  be  deterred  by  the  first  piece  of  criticism  that  comes 
along.  The  attainment  of  social  justice  is  by  definition  controversial  and  one 
must  expect  criticism.  For  every  critic  of  the  foundation,  though,  there  will 
be  at  least  one  enthusiastic  supporter. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  questions  faced  by  a  foundation  in  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  a  concern  for  social  justice  are  those  that  relate  to  its  invest¬ 
ment  policies.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  an  obligation  to  invest  its  endowment 
funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  maximum  income  for  charitable  distribu¬ 
tion,  adhering,  of  course,  to  the  “prudent  man”  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  illogical  for  a  foundation  to  invest  in  the  securities  of  corporations  whose 
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policies  run  counter  to  the  ideals  informing  the  foundation’s  grants  program. 
In  addition,  the  kinds  of  issues  that  have  been  selected  for  corporate  proxy 
challenges  in  recent  years  have  been  so  complex  that  a  foundation,  in  deciding 
to  vote  for  or  against  management,  could  not  be  certain  it  was  acting  fairly 
on  the  basis  of  complete  information.  To  resolve  this  dilemma,  Carnegie 
Corporation  helped  found  a  new,  cooperative  organization,  the  Investor 
Responsibility  Research  Center,  to  undertake  detailed  studies  of  proxy  issues 
and  provide  non-partisan  analytical  information  to  its  subscribers.  On  the 
basis  of  this  information  the  Corporation  is  better  able  to  make  decisions  as  to 
how  to  vote  its  shares.  The  Corporation  has  also  written  letters  to  some 
companies  in  which  it  has  stock,  raising  questions  about  management  policies 
with  respect  to  certain  social  functions.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  some  instances 
these  letters  have  been  moderately  effective,  along  with  actions  taken  by 
other  groups,  in  encouraging  corporations  to  pursue  more  progressive  policies. 

The  challenge  to  charity 

Much  of  my  time  and  attention  in  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  has  gone  to 
activities  related  to  the  foundation  field  at  large,  including  at  times  its  de¬ 
fense.  In  1968  a  few  foundation  executives  and  trustees  began  to  sense  that 
foundations  had  suffered  a  sharp  loss  of  standing  both  in  Congress  and  among 
the  public  at  large,  occasioned  by  certain  real  and  some  fancied  instances  of 
abuse  in  the  foundation  field.  I  wrote  a  piece  for  the  Corporation’s  annual 
report  that  fall  in  which  I  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  commission 
to  study  the  field  and  noted  that  if  foundations  did  not  put  their  own  house 
in  order  the  government  would  surely  do  it  for  them. 

Not  long  after  this,  in  the  course  of  the  following  spring,  came  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  foundations  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  connection  with  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Testify¬ 
ing  at  those  hearings,  I  was  shocked,  as  were  other  foundation  representa¬ 
tives,  at  the  antagonistic  attitude  displayed  by  some  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  toward  foundations.  We  were  even  more  jolted  by  the  harshness  of 
the  draft  bill  that  emerged  from  the  Committee  and  realized  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  restrictions  would,  if  passed,  severely  limit  the  future  usefulness  of 
foundations  in  American  life.  Then  began  a  hard,  uphill  battle  to  persuade 
the  Senate  to  modify  the  bill.  With  the  essential  participation  of  a  number 
of  understanding  senators,  this  battle  reached  its  climax  in  the  defeat  on 
the  Senate  floor  of  a  determined  attempt  to  restrict  the  effective  life  of  all 
foundations  to  forty  years. 

Although  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  as  finally  passed,  had  some  serious  flaws  in 
it,  such  as  a  4  percent  tax  on  foundation  income  (which  in  reality  simply  de¬ 
prives  recipients  of  grant  funds),  restrictions  which  greatly  discourage  the 
establishment  of  new  foundations,  and  a  mandatory  payout  requirement  that 
is  somewhat  too  high  for  prudent  management  of  endowment  funds,  never- 
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theless  it  had  many  good  features,  such  as  new  provisions  against  self-dealing, 
which,  if  properly  enforced,  will  serve  to  protect  those  foundations  which 
have  always  tried  scrupulously  to  operate  in  the  public  interest. 

For  me  personally  the  Tax  Reform  Act  episode  served  to  awaken  a  keen 
concern  not  only  for  foundations  but  for  the  field  of  charitable  organizations 
generally.  True,  I  had  written  about  private  organizations  before  but  from  a 
rather  special  point  of  view.  I  was  interested  then  in  what  I  called  “quasi 
nongovernmental  organizations,”  privately  incorporated  but  largely  govern- 
mentally  financed  agencies  doing  mainly  government  business  but  under 
private  management  and  poised  uneasily  in  a  grey  area  somewhere  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  As  the  result  of  the  events  of  1969,  however,  I 
began  to  see  that  public  support  for  charitable  organizations  of  all  kinds — 
whether  educational,  medical,  welfare,  cultural,  or  other — was  beginning  to 
erode  and  that  one  of  this  nation’s  most  precious  assets,  the  concept  of  private 
initiative  for  the  public  good,  was  in  danger  of  serious  decline.  I  expressed 
my  concern  as  forcefully  as  possible  in  a  personal  essay  called  “The  Jeopardy 
of  Private  Institutions”  in  the  Corporation’s  1970  annual  report.  In  response 
to  requests  to  the  foundation,  nearly  fifty  thousand  copies  of  this  essay  have 
now  been  distributed.  In  another  annual  report  essay  in  1972  I  proposed  for 
discussion  some  changes  in  the  charitable  deduction  that  might  help  stimulate 
and  democratize  charitable  giving. 

Throughout  the  Tax  Reform  Act  hearings  and,  subsequently,  as  I  wrote 
on  the  subject  of  private  organizations,  attended  countless  meetings  aimed  at 
preserving  and  strengthening  philanthropy,  made  speeches  on  the  subject, 
and  talked  from  time  to  time  with  representatives  of  the  press,  the  question  of 
why  charity  should  be  so  much  on  the  defensive  continually  puzzled  and 
troubled  me.  Why,  I  wondered,  should  that  centuries-old  concept,  so  deeply 
embedded  in  Anglo-American  tradition  and  law  and  so  valuable  to  the 
nation  throughout  its  history  now  seem  to  be  the  object  of  such  widespread 
ignorance  and  indifference? 

Several  explanations  seemed  plausible:  the  increased  availability  of  publicly 
provided  social  services  had  for  many  Americans  undermined  the  notion  of 
private  responsibility  for  the  general  good;  improved  living  standards  for 
millions  of  citizens  had  put  them  in  a  position  to  bring  into  the  open  latent 
feelings  of  hostility  toward  private  philanthropy  as  being,  in  their  eyes,  a 
condescending,  paternalistic  activity  associated  with  great  wealth  and  privi¬ 
lege;  suspicion  that  charity  was  being  abused  for  personal  advantage  had 
been  mounting;  there  were  young  people  who  saw  private  institutions  as 
indistinguishable  from  public  ones  in  what  they  considered  a  generally  un¬ 
just  and  corrupt  social  system  in  this  country;  and,  finally,  there  was  a 
growing  feeling  that  charitable  institutions  were  undemocratic  and  elitist  in 
the  composition  of  their  boards  of  trustees  and  administrative  staffs.  If  there 
was  validity  to  these  charges,  then,  it  seemed  to  me,  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
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in  taking  all  necessary  steps  to  modernize,  purify  and  democratize  charity 
in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  aspects  of  its  operations  and  simultaneously  to  re¬ 
assert  forcefully  and  explicitly  its  rightful  claim  to  equal  position  with  such 
concepts  as  free  speech,  a  free  press,  an  independent  judiciary,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  political  institutions  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  American  vision  of 
a  democratic  society. 

In  reasserting  charity’s  role,  two  objectives  seemed  to  be  of  paramount 
importance.  The  first  was  reeducating  the  public  to  an  understanding  of  the 
simple  truth  that  charity,  by  historical  and  legal  definition,  exists  for  the 
“benefit  of  the  community” — with  the  great  variety  of  meanings  and  points 
of  view  that  phrase  encompasses.  The  tax  exemption  granted  to  charity  is, 
therefore,  not  a  privilege  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-paying  public,  as 
many  today  seem  to  think,  but  simply  a  logical  feature  of  any  activity  de¬ 
signed  to  be  of  public  benefit. 

The  second  objective  was  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  way  the  federal 
government  relates  to  the  field  of  charity.  During  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
battle  it  had  been  borne  in  on  me  forcefully  that  there  was  simply  no  place 
within  the  vast  range  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  that  had  any  responsibility 
to  say  a  good  word  about  foundations,  even  though  most  foundations  had 
always  acted  in  the  public  interest.  More  recently,  I  was  one  of  several 
Americans  who  took  part  in  an  Anglo-American  conference  on  charity,  in 
which  we  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  workings  of  the  British  Charities 
Commission  and  were  favorably  impressed  by  it.  As  a  result  of  these  two 
experiences,  I  came  to  believe  that  a  wholly  new,  independent  federal  agency 
is  needed  which  would  be  solely  concerned  with  the  supervision  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  charity,  two  activities  which  are  really  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  coin,  if  the  supervisory  function  is  carried  out  skillfully  and  sensitively. 

The  present  system  of  regulation  within  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
many  faults.  It  confuses  charitable  organizations,  where  the  benefit  is  to  the 
community  at  large,  with  nineteen  other  forms  of  tax-exempt  organizations 
where  the  benefit  is  to  special,  limited  groups,  often  defined  by  membership. 
It  has  resulted  over  the  years  in  inadequate  auditing  of  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  foundations,  the  Service  having  had  little  incentive  to  spend 
its  time  on  tax-exempt  organizations  when  the  auditing  of  individual  and 
corporation  returns  can  produce  sizable  additional  government  revenue. 
And,  finally,  there  is  little  scope  in  the  present  system,  being  tied  as  it  is  to 
a  tax  collections  agency,  for  the  federal  government  to  exercise  its  inherent 
responsibility  to  show  a  positive  and  constructive  attitude  toward  any  publicly 
beneficial  activity.  In  September  of  1973  three  of  us  who  took  part  in  the 
Anglo-American  meeting  had  the  opportunity  to  propose  a  wholly  new 
supervisory  system  for  charity  in  hearings  held  by  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Foundations  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  We  hope  this  testimony  will 
have  started  a  wide  public  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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Although  most  of  the  time  I  have  expended  on  the  broad  issue  of  the  future 
of  charity  generally  and  of  foundations  specifically,  including  service  as  a 
director  of  The  Foundation  Center  and  of  the  Council  on  Foundations,  has 
been  external  to  Carnegie  Corporation’s  immediate  administration  and  pro¬ 
gram,  the  effort  has  by  no  means  been  irrelevant  to  the  Corporation.  Not 
only  is  the  Corporation’s  future  bound  up  with  that  of  other  foundations  and 
with  the  future  of  charity  at  large,  but  some  of  the  insights  and  perceptions 
I  have  gained  have,  I  hope,  been  helpful  in  making  the  Corporation  itself  a 
more  democratic,  a  more  open  and  a  more  responsive  institution. 


A  final  word 

This  has  been  a  piece  about  one  person’s  view  of  his  profession  and  his  place 
within  it.  I  could  not  close,  however,  without  saying  something  about  the 
two  foundations  for  which  I  have  worked.  I  have  always  considered  them  to 
be  something  quite  special.  They  are,  of  course,  the  product  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  their  staffs  and  trustees  over  the  years;  yet  in  some 
mysterious  way  I  have  never  quite  fathomed  they  have  always  transcended 
these  human  beings  and  laid  their  own  mark  on  those  who  have  served 
them.  Perhaps  this  is  true  of  all  great  institutions.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  their 
distinguishing  characteristic.  In  any  event,  I  know  that  somewhere  in  that 
mystery  lies  my  own  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  privilege  as  I  look  back 
over  my  two  decades  here. 


I 
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The 

report  on 
program 


List 

of  grants 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1973,  the  trustees  appropriated 
$16,594,797  for  grants.  This  figure  includes  $1,764,000  for  the  program  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Corporation  made  54  grants  to  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  and  67  to  other  organizations.  In  addition,  five  appropria¬ 
tions  were  made  for  projects  administered  by  the  officers. 

Each  of  the  Corporation  grants  made  during  the  year  under  review  is  listed 
and  described  briefly  on  the  following  pages.  To  facilitate  reference  to  these 
grants,  they  are  grouped  according  to  broad  program  areas.  Addresses  of 
grant  recipients  may  be  found  on  page  103;  an  index  of  the  list  of  grants 
for  the  year  1972-73  is  on  page  109. 
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Higher  education 

The  Corporation  has  continued  to  aid  colleges  and  universities  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  flexible  undergraduate  programs  that  provide  more  options  for  stu¬ 
dents,  including  various  models  for  time-shortened  degrees.  Grants  for  the 
expansion  of  nontraditional  study  in  the  form  of  the  external  degree  have 
also  been  made.  In  line  with  supporting  changes  in  the  mode  of  learning,  the 
foundation  is  turning  more  directly  to  the  question  of  the  goals  and  content 
of  undergraduate  education  today.  What  should  be  the  outcome?  the  cur¬ 
riculum?  A  number  of  Corporation-supported  studies  and  projects  are 
attempting  to  answer  these  questions. 

No  less  important  to  the  Corporation’s  program  in  higher  education  is  the 
relationship  between  education  and  work,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
learning  is  becoming  less  an  isolated  experience  than  a  lifelong  pursuit,  and 
a  number  of  grants  made  the  past  year  reflect  this  interest.  Other  projects 
are  concerned  as  in  previous  years  with  opening  up  opportunities  for  minori¬ 
ties  and  women  both  to  enter  and  succeed  in  higher  and  professional  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  fulfill  their  career  aspirations.  A  growing  trend  which  may  have 
decided  implications  for  the  future  of  higher  education  is  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  The  foundation  has  funded  a  number  of  efforts  to  clarify  the  complex 
issues  involved.  Finally,  the  foundation  has  been  seeking  ways  for  colleges 
and  universities  to  cope  with  the  many  implications  of  the  “steady  state”  in 
enrollment  and  finance. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  completed  its  sixth  year 
in  1973  with  a  final  report,  ending  its  life  with  grants  totaling  $6.3  million 
from  the  Corporation. 

A  new  panel,  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education, 
is  being  established  as  the  principal  activity  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  will  be  headed  by  Clark  Kerr. 


Center  for  Research  Libraries  $450,000 

The  “knowledge  explosion,”  particularly  since  World  War  II,  has  put  a 
tremendous  strain  on  academic  libraries  and  the  institutions  which  support 
them.  Library  expenditures  nearly  double  every  seven  years  and  some  insti¬ 
tutions  are  spending  more  than  half  their  acquisition  funds  on  periodicals, 
many  of  them  seldom  used.  The  Center  for  Research  Libraries  (CRL)  in 
Chicago  was  established  in  1949  with  substantial  Corporation  funding  to 
make  books  not  in  great  demand  available  to  its  members  from  a  central 
location.  Cooperating  libraries — then  10  but  presently  more  than  80 — now 
borrow  from  a  collection  of  about  7,000  scholarly  journals.  This  five-year 
grant  will  enable  CRL  to  purchase  and  catalog  some  4,500  more  titles. 
Members  will  recommend  for  purchase  established  series  which  they  would  be 
willing  to  part  with  and  new  ones  they  would  otherwise  have  to  purchase. 
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Association  of  American  Colleges  $595,000 

What  are  the  goals  of  liberal  education?  What  should  colleges  be  doing  to 
prepare  young  men  and  women  for  the  complicated  world  we  live  in?  Despite 
many  studies  and  books  on  the  subject,  the  answers  are  elusive.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion,  beginning  this  year,  is  funding  a  number  of  programs  which  will  address 
the  problem  of  liberal  education’s  future.  With  the  help  of  this  grant,  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  will,  over  the  next  five  years,  undertake  a 
project  to  spell  out  the  dilemmas  in  promoting  undergraduate  reform,  ex¬ 
amine  the  assumptions  behind  traditional  discipline-based  education,  and 
work  with  institutions  in  developing  and  implementing  new  curricular 
approaches  to  liberal  learning  on  their  campuses.  The  project  will  be  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  and  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors. 

Columbia  University  $106,000 

General  education — usually  defined  as  liberal  education  without  the  con¬ 
centration  of  courses  required  for  a  “major” — was  initiated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1917.  This  interdisciplinary  program  of  courses  for  underclassmen, 
developed  over  the  years  and  aided  in  1952  with  a  Corporation  grant,  became 
a  model  widely  adopted  at  other  institutions.  Since  the  mid-60s,  however, 
the  concept  has  been  subject  to  sharp  reexamination,  and  Columbia  has  now 
adopted  a  plan  for  a  new  series  of  course  offerings  in  general  education  which 
will  be  extended  into  the  graduate  and  professional  schools.  This  grant  will 
finance  two  concurrent  faculty  efforts  over  two  years:  a  series  of  faculty 
seminars  encompassing  the  preparation  of  up  to  20  commissioned  papers  on 
the  subject  eventually  to  be  published  as  a  book,  and  the  development  of 
new  pilot  courses  through  faculty  released  time  and  summer  salaries. 

Simon’s  Rock  $350,000 

The  Carnegie  Commission  report,  Less  Time ,  More  Options ,  recommended  a 
shorter  time  to  the  B.A.  degree  and  a  1969  Corporation-supported  study  by 
four  leading  preparatory  schools  called  for  an  educational  continuum  for 
students  from  ages  16  to  20.  Both  ideas  are  embodied  in  the  structure  and 
goals  of  Simon’s  Rock  in  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  which  opened  in 
1966  as  a  four-year  liberal  arts  institution  encompassing  grades  1 1  through  14. 
The  college  now  proposes  to  offer  the  B.A.  degree  at  the  end  of  four  years  to 
students  in  the  same  age  group  who  choose  the  program  upon  entering.  The 
curriculum  will  emphasize  independent  study,  interdisciplinary  work  and 
liberal  studies.  This  grant  will  help  mainly  to  establish  an  evaluation  unit 
to  monitor  the  experiment  over  the  next  three  years  and  to  determine, 
through  testing,  the  degree’s  equivalence  with  standard  B.A.  programs. 
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Southern  Regional  Education  Board  $253,885 

Among  the  Corporation-supported  efforts  to  introduce  the  time-shortened 
degree,  increase  options  for  work/study  experience  and  give  credit  for  non¬ 
classroom  learning,  none  until  this  year  has  taken  place  in  the  South.  Now, 
largely  as  a  result  of  a  conference  held  in  1972  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  (SREB),  there  is  rising  concern  among  southern  colleges  and 
universities  for  more  flexible  undergraduate  programs.  Under  this  three-year 
grant,  SREB  will  attempt  to  provide  these  institutions  with  information  and 
guidance  about  new  approaches  to  a  college  education,  grapple  with  the 
thornier  issues  of  implementation,  visit  institutions  which  appear  to  have 
successful  programs  and  disseminate  the  information  through  a  newsletter, 
conferences  and  other  means.  SREB  should  be  in  an  effective  position  to 
undertake  this  project  because  of  its  status  as  an  interstate  agency  composed 
of  governors,  state  legislators,  university  presidents,  and  heads  of  the  state 
boards  of  higher  education. 


Appalachian  State  University  $210,000 

A  former  state  teachers  college  serving  rural  mountain  communities  and  now 
part  of  the  North  Carolina  system  of  public  higher  education,  Appalachian 
State  University  (ASU),  in  Boone,  is  experimenting  with  three  different 
approaches  to  the  time-shortened  degree — each  aimed  at  eliminating  dupli¬ 
cation  between  high  school  and  college  courses  and  determining  whether 
average  students  can  undertake  college  work  a  year  earlier  than  usual.  In 
cooperation  with  selected  secondary  schools,  60  high  school  seniors  are  taking 
freshmen-level  courses  at  two  public  schools  and  will  enter  ASU  as  sopho¬ 
mores;  60  high  school  juniors  will  be  admitted  as  college  freshmen  after 
summer  study  at  the  University;  and  60  more  high  school  graduates  will  be 
enrolled  directly  as  sophomores.  After  thorough  evaluation,  these  approaches, 
if  successful,  may  be  adopted  for  all  ASU  students  and  possibly  by  other 
state  institutions.  This  grant  will  support  the  experiment  for  two  years. 


New  York  University  $100,000 

New  York  University’s  (NYU)  early  admissions  program  represents  the 
effort  of  a  large  urban  university  to  use  its  existing  facilities  and  resources  to 
greater  advantage  while  giving  students  an  alternative  to  the  traditional  high 
school-to-college  sequence.  The  NYU  program  is  open  to  any  high  school 
junior  who  can  meet  the  regular  admissions  requirements,  based  on  grade 
averages,  test  scores  and  similar  criteria.  It  is  planned  that  200  additional  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  admitted  to  each  freshman  class  on  an  early  admissions  basis  over 
the  next  three  years,  permitting  the  University  to  tap  a  new  pool  of  under¬ 
graduates — particularly  from  New  York  City.  By  1976  and  thereafter,  early 
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entrants  should  make  up  roughly  30  percent  of  the  total  student  body.  This 
grant  will  be  used  for  the  recruitment  effort  and  for  counseling  services  over 
the  next  three  years. 

City  University  of  New  York  $95,116 

With  this  grant,  LaGuardia  Community  College,  a  unit  of  the  City  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York  in  Long  Island  City,  Queens,  is  adapting  the  intermediate,  or 
middle  college  concept  to  urban  public  education.  The  experimental  pro¬ 
gram,  which  will  combine  the  last  three  years  of  high  school  with  two  college 
years,  reflects  not  only  the  Corporation’s  concern  with  increasing  options  for 
students  in  higher  education  but  with  making  secondary  education  and  the 
transition  to  college  less  rigid.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1974  the  Middle 
College  at  LaGuardia  will  accept  approximately  125  students  into  the  10th 
grade.  They  will  progress  at  their  own  pace  through  a  flexible  five-year 
curriculum  that  will  include,  depending  on  individual  needs,  strong  remedial 
help,  courses  devoted  to  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  to  business  subjects,  and 
alternate  semesters  of  work  and  study.  Upon  completion  of  the  program  these 
students  will  either  terminate  their  college  careers  with  an  A. A.  degree  or 
transfer  to  a  senior  college. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York  $300,000 

In  the  mid-50s,  the  Corporation  began  exploring  the  feasibility  of  an  “ex¬ 
ternal”  degree  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  attained  outside  the 
classroom.  This  led  to  support  of  the  College  Level  Examination  Program 
(CLEP)  and  of  special  degree  programs  for  adults  requiring  minimum  resi¬ 
dential  study.  Not  until  1971,  however,  when  the  Corporation  and  the  Ford 
Foundation  provided  start-up  funds  for  the  Regents  external  degree  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York — a  national  program  using  mainly 
CLEP  and  New  York  college  proficiency  examinations — was  the  idea  fully 
realized.  Beginning  in  1972,  students  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  were  ac¬ 
cepted  into  the  Regents  program;  nearly  1,000  have  now  received  Associate 
in  Arts  degrees  and  many  more  are  enrolled.  Phis  grant  will  help  develop  a 
B.A.  offering  “majors,”  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  complete  work  on  the 
A. A.  and  the  B.S.  degree  in  business  administration. 

Georgetown  University  $164,000 

Interest  in  systems  of  individualized  instruction — ranging  from  one-to-one 
consultations  with  tutors  to  automated  teaching  by  machines — is  growing 
among  colleges  and  universities.  Based  on  the  assumption  that  by  varying 
the  time  and  instructional  methods  involved  in  a  course  student  achieve¬ 
ment  can  be  consistently  high,  these  new  alternatives  to  the  classroom  lecture 
provide  rapid  feedback  and  guidance  to  each  user  and  repeated  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  demonstrating  accomplishment  without  punishment  for  failure. 
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To  help  satisfy  the  need  for  faculty  training  and  information  on  the  selection 
of  good  materials  and  their  use,  a  Center  for  Individualized  Instruction  in 
Higher  Education  has  been  established  at  Georgetown  University  with 
Corporation  assistance.  The  Center  will  bring  together  developers  of  some 
of  the  best-known  systems  and  other  experts  to  plan  workshops  and  confer¬ 
ences,  put  out  a  newsletter  and  write  books  and  articles  on  the  subject  for 
dissemination  to  higher  education  institutions  and  to  the  larger  educational 
community. 

Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation  $58,000 

If  people  in  large  numbers  are  to  take  advantage  of  external  degree  programs 
such  as  the  New  York  Regents  degree,  they  need  supplemental  help  in 
identifying  educational  opportunities  and  ways  of  learning  best  suited  to 
their  individual  capacities,  purposes  and  circumstances.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  efforts  to  plan  and  develop  an  agency  to  provide  such 
assistance  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Regional  Learning  Service  of 
Central  New  York  (RLS),  affiliated  with  Syracuse  University  Research 
Corporation.  RLS  will  offer  counseling,  study  materials,  a  network  of  tutors 
and  other  resources  in  the  upstate  New  York  region,  and  the  Corporation 
has  provided  funds  to  plan  and  conduct  a  training  course  for  20  counselors, 
called  “learning  consultants,”  who  will  be  drawn  from  the  communities 
where  external  degree  students  are  located. 

Aspira  of  New  York,  Inc.  $250,000 

Enlarging  the  access  of  minorities  and  other  less  advantaged  students  to 
higher  and  professional  education  while  helping  institutions  become  more 
responsive  to  their  needs  has  been  a  major  Corporation  concern  for  the  past 
decade.  Aspira,  a  Puerto  Rican  self-help  agency  dedicated  to  fostering 
educational  and  community  leadership  among  New  York  City  youth,  in 
1970  received  an  initial  Carnegie  Corporation  grant  for  its  college  retention 
program.  As  an  effort  to  curb  the  high  college  dropout  rate  among  Puerto 
Ricans,  the  program,  through  its  eight  counselors  who  regularly  visit  City 
campuses,  is  providing  some  1,800  students  with  the  personal  guidance  and 
academic,  career  and  financial  assistance  many  need  to  stay  in  school  and 
cope  with  an  unfamiliar  college  environment.  The  program  has  also  con¬ 
vinced  a  few  colleges  and  universities  of  the  desirability  of  engaging  Spanish¬ 
speaking  counselors  and  is  training  counselors  to  this  end.  This  two-and-a- 
half  year  grant  will  bring  Corporation  support  for  the  program  to  $483,800 
over  five  years. 

University  of  Alabama  $243,000 

Higher  education  in  the  South  is  currently  undergoing  rapid  change  and 
opening  up  new  opportunities  for  students  who  in  other  years  would  not 
have  pursued  postsecondary  learning.  Recent  times  have  seen  the  emergence 
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of  state  systems  of  junior  colleges,  renewed  vitality  among  some  black  colleges, 
and  attempts  to  reform  teachers  colleges  and  other  institutions.  To  assist 
institutional  development  and  higher  education  in  Alabama  and  within  the 
South,  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1970  created  an  Institute  of  Higher 
Education  Research  and  Services  as  part  of  its  public  service  program.  The 
Institute  has  already  helped  many  colleges  organize  federally  funded  pro¬ 
grams  and  promoted  interinstitutional  cooperation,  curriculum  reform,  new 
teaching  strategies,  improved  student  services  and  the  like.  This  two-year 
grant  will  help  the  Institute  expand  these  services  and  launch  studies  aimed 
at  long-range  guidance  for  the  region. 


University  of  Florida  $223,000 

Enlarging  the  proportion  of  southern  black  students  in  graduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  is  the  principal  aim  of  a  student  exchange  program  started 
in  1972  by  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  state’s  four  predominantly 
black  higher  educational  institutions.  The  program  permits  junior-year  black 
students  to  spend  spring  semester  at  the  University  of  Florida  preparing  for 
advanced  study  and  exploring  career  options;  in  turn,  it  arranges  for  white 
students  from  the  University  to  spend  a  quarter  at  Florida  A&M  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  complexities  of  black  culture.  The  program’s  success, 
judging  by  black  student  performance  and  changing  racial  attitudes  among 
whites,  has  led  to  renewed  Corporation  funding  for  two  years  and  to  support 
of  two  new  elements:  10  graduate  fellowships  to  outstanding  black  partici¬ 
pants,  and  a  program  enabling  black  students  to  transfer  from  their  colleges 
to  pursue  specialized  preparatory  studies  in  technical  fields  at  either  the 
University  or  Florida  A&M. 


Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research  Council  $192,500 

Although  half  of  the  nation’s  blacks  live  in  the  South,  less  than  10  percent 
of  a  total  of  4,000  black  lawyers  practice  there.  To  encourage  more  blacks 
to  attend  southern  law  schools  and  ultimately  to  practice  in  the  South,  the 
Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research  Council  (LSCRRC)  created  an  Atlanta 
office  in  1969  with  Corporation  support.  This  office  has  established  LSCRRC 
chapters  at  17  major  southern  law  schools  and  has  directed  a  successful 
student-run  recruitment  program  aimed  at  potential  black  law  school  candi¬ 
dates.  LSCRRC  has  developed  a  retention  program  to  help  blacks  who 
actually  enter  law  school  complete  their  studies  by  providing  special  tutorial, 
counseling  and  orientation  services.  The  southern  office  is  also  working 
to  expand  LSCRRC’s  internship  program,  which  gives  law  students  work 
opportunities  in  social  action  causes,  and  to  involve  more  black  students 
from  southern  law  schools  and  others  who  intend  to  practice  in  the  South. 
The  Corporation  has  renewed  its  support  for  over  two  years. 
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Alaska  Methodist  University  $190,000 

In  this  decade,  Alaskan  Natives— Aleuts,  Eskimos  and  Indians — who  com¬ 
prise  20  percent  of  the  state’s  population,  will  receive  40  million  acres  of  land 
plus  nearly  $1  billion  from  federal  appropriations  and  state  and  federal  min¬ 
eral  leases.  They  have  not  had  the  benefit,  however,  of  training  and  experience 
needed  to  manage  this  sudden  transition  from  a  subsistence  culture  to  a  com¬ 
plex  cash-oriented  economy;  less  than  one-half,  in  fact,  have  finished  the  sixth 
grade  and  only  1  percent  have  graduated  from  college.  Alaska  Methodist, 
with  39  percent  of  its  student  body  drawn  from  the  Native  population,  is 
using  this  three-year  grant  to  develop  and  evaluate  programs  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  education  for  these  students.  Diagnostic  tests  are 
being  adapted  to  assess  the  educational  achievement  of  the  various  cultural 
groups  and  individualized  academic  counseling  is  being  provided  along  with 
the  development  of  new  curricula  and  teaching  styles. 


Lone  Mountain  College  $160,000 

Over  the  past  decade,  Lone  Mountain  College  in  San  Francisco  has  been 
transformed  from  a  Catholic  institution  for  middle-class  girls  to  a  co-educa- 
tional  college  enrolling  a  high  proportion  of  blacks,  orientals  and  mature 
women  from  the  surrounding  urban  area.  The  College  has  in  addition 
inaugurated  many  new  programs  reflecting  a  concern  for  preserving  the 
human  values  in  a  city  environment:  projects  in  urban  studies  and  black 
culture  and  paraprofessional  training  in  law  and  education  have  been 
created  to  establish  stronger  ties  between  the  campus  and  the  community. 
This  three-year  grant  is  enabling  the  College  to  expand  its  involvement 
with  the  urban  community  through  new  cultural  and  out-reach  programs, 
to  add  a  part-time  coordinator  for  urban  projects  and  to  hire  additional 
part-time  faculty  in  such  areas  as  urban  planning,  sociology,  ethnic  art  and 
psychology. 


University  of  California,  Berkeley  $67,877 

As  community  and  state  colleges  expand  and  adopt  open  admissions  policies, 
more  and  more  students  from  the  lower  half  of  their  high  school  class  are 
gaining  access  to  higher  education.  K.  Patricia  Cross,  a  psychologist  affiliated 
with  Educational  Testing  Service  and  Berkeley’s  Center  for  Research  and 
Development  in  Higher  Education,  has  published  a  book  synthesizing  existing 
knowledge  about  the  characteristics  of  these  so-called  new  students,  of  whom 
the  largest  number  are  whites  from  middle-  and  lower-class  backgrounds  but 
who  also  include  minorities  in  far  greater  proportion  to  their  representation  in 
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the  population.  Ms.  Cross  is  now  looking  into  ways  in  which  institutions  are 
coping  with  the  new  influx  and,  with  the  help  of  this  grant,  will  write  a  book 
on  her  findings  with  recommendations  for  the  development  of  programs  to 
build  on  the  strengths  of  these  young  people  and  help  them  adjust  to  college 
curricula. 

University  of  Massachusetts  $400,000 

Overt  discrimination  against  women  in  academic  institutions  may  be  rectified 
in  time  through  legal  and  affirmative  action  and  other  efforts.  But  the 
“hidden  dissuaders,”  such  as  negative  influence  of  family,  societal  expecta¬ 
tions  or  discouragement  by  male  faculty  and  peer  groups,  still  keep  college 
women  away  from  graduate  schools  or  careers,  particularly  in  the  so-called 
masculine  fields.  The  Corporation  has  had  a  long-time  interest  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  education  of  women  but  in  recent  years  has  turned  to  some  of  the 
root  causes  of  the  low  percentage  of  women  at  the  graduate  and  professional 
levels.  In  this  experimental  project  six  New  England  co-educational  institu¬ 
tions  are  helping  undergraduate  women  overcome  barriers  to  intellectual 
growth  and  career  development  through  the  appointment  of  two  or  three 
tenured  women  faculty  members  on  each  campus  to  act  as  their  counselors 
and  advocates.  A  second  aspect  will  be  the  establishment  of  career-oriented 
internships  for  students  nominated  by  participating  faculty  members.  If 
successful  the  program  could  lead  not  only  to  changes  within  the  six  institu¬ 
tions  but  could  demonstrate  to  others  what  positive  steps  can  be  taken  to 
improve  the  prospects  for  college  women. 

Association  of  American  Colleges  $225,000 

In  1971  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  with  Corporation  assistance, 
established  a  project  on  the  status  and  education  of  women.  The  project  was 
set  up  to  provide  institutions  with  information  and  advice  both  to  help 
them  comply  with  federal  legislation  and  executive  orders  prohibiting  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  to  respond  to  pressures  being  thrust  upon 
them  by  women  faculty  members  and  national  organizations  for  women’s 
rights.  Since  then,  the  office  has  distributed  materials  regularly  to  more  than 
4,000  individuals  in  education,  government,  foundations  and  the  press,  in¬ 
cluding  summaries  of  legislation,  papers  on  such  issues  as  faculty  recruitment, 
hiring  and  promotion,  and  a  newsletter.  This  and  other  foundation  grants 
are  allowing  for  the  continuation  of  these  services  and  for  a  somewhat  en¬ 
larged  staff  to  keep  pace  with  a  growing  constituency  and  an  increasing 
array  of  complex  issues. 

The  Claremont  Colleges  $120,000 

Although  more  colleges  and  universities  are  actively  seeking  women  for 
administrative  positions,  too  few  women  have  the  academic  degrees  and 
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breadth  of  experience  such  posts  require,  or  even  knowledge  that  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  field  exist.  The  Claremont  Colleges,  in  California,  have 
developed  a  program  to  draw  women  with  experience  in  other  areas — 
management,  volunteer  work,  or  college  teaching— into  administrative  careers 
in  higher  education  by  giving  them  the  appropriate  background  and  encour¬ 
agement.  With  this  grant  administrative  interns  will  spend  a  year  within  the 
five-college  Claremont  complex,  taking  an  intensive  orientation  program  and 
then  working  under  the  supervision  of  a  senior  executive  at  one  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions.  Women  already  occupying  high-level  positions  will  act  as  “tutors.” 
Corporation  funds  are  providing  the  interns’  stipends  and  allowances  for 
dependents  and  travel  and  contributing  toward  administrative  costs  of  the 
program. 


University  of  Michigan  SI  2,500 

This  grant  and  funds  from  the  Ford  Foundation  helped  the  University  of 
Michigan  operate  a  six-week  summer  Institute  for  the  Administrative  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Women  for  about  20  women  faculty  members  from  universities 
around  the  country  who  had  expressed  interest  in  pursuing  careers  in  aca¬ 
demic  administration.  The  Institute  combined  lectures  by  senior  adminis¬ 
trators  and  problem-solving  exercises  aimed  at  assessing  the  participants’ 
abilities.  The  women  were  nominated  by  the  presidents  of  their  institutions, 
which  paid  their  expenses. 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  SI  5,000 

What  can  be  done  to  encourage  women  to  pursue  careers  in  science  and 
technology?  While  no  single  strategy  can  deal  with  the  problem,  it  may  be 
possible  to  create  at  different  levels  in  the  educational  system  a  supportive 
environment  to  offset  negative  cultural  influences.  This  grant  partially  funded 
a  three-day  workshop  at  MIT  to  plan  ways  in  which  institutions  could  work 
with  high  schools,  undergraduate  colleges  and  employers  to  attract  more 
women  into  science  and  technology.  The  grant  will  also  support  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  recommendations  emerging  from  the  conference. 


Georgetown  University  SI  5, 175 

This  supplementary  grant  is  permitting  three  co-authors  of  a  textbook  on 
women  and  the  law  to  complete  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  1974.  Pressure  for  courses  on  legal  issues  relating  to  women  has  been 
generated  as  greater  numbers  of  women  attend  law  schools,  and  the  book  is 
expected  to  help  fill  an  important  need  at  the  more  than  80  institutions  now 
offering  courses  or  seminars  on  the  subject. 
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Mills  College  SI 5,000 

Current  interest  among  women  in  new  educational  and  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  has  led  Mills  College,  in  California,  to  develop  an  interdivisional 
major  in  administration  and  legal  processes.  The  program  should  provide 
useful  background  at  the  undergraduate  level  for  those  looking  toward 
occupations  in  law,  business  and  government  service.  The  new  curriculum 
may  also  lead  to  more  awareness  on  the  part  of  women’s  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  the  special  career  problems  facing  women  students  today. 
This  grant  provided  for  further  planning  of  the  curriculum. 


Association  of  American  Colleges  $277,935 

In  recent  years  the  movement  for  faculty  unionization  and  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  has  intensified.  Whatever  the  complex  reasons  for  this — whether  relating  to 
the  depressed  job  market,  faculty  working  conditions,  the  granting  of  tenure 
or  loss  of  faculty  power — clearly  it  is  no  passing  fad.  Yet  little  is  known  about 
the  trend;  there  is  need  for  research  into  and  evaluation  of  its  implications 
for  the  governance  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  Corporation  this 
year  funded  several  programs  that  will  try  to  answer  some  of  the  deeper 
questions  and  disseminate  accurate  and  comprehensive  information  on  collec¬ 
tive  negotiations.  These  programs  are  intended  to  assist,  without  assuming  a 
pro-  or  anti-bargaining  position,  administrators  and  faculty  members  in 
increasing  institutional  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  all  participants.  A 
three-year  grant  went  to  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  for  a  joint 
project  with  other  higher  education  associations,  to  establish  a  Collective 
Bargaining  Information  Service  for  the  collection  and  reporting  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  developments  as  they  occur. 

Baruch  College  $58,110 

A  second  grant  went  to  Baruch  College,  one  of  20  units  within  the  City 
University  of  New  York  (CUNY),  for  a  study  of  grievance  settlement  be¬ 
tween  CUNY  and  the  Professional  Staff  Conference,  the  bargaining  repre¬ 
sentative  for  teaching  professionals.  CUNY  has  been  bound  by  collective 
bargaining  contracts  since  1969.  Since  then  several  hundred  grievances  have 
been  filed,  most  concerning  failure  to  reappoint  or  grant  tenure.  The  study 
will  provide  detailed  information  about  these  cases  and,  insofar  as  possible, 
will  analyze  the  effects  of  the  settlements  on  administrative  policies  and 
practices.  Professor  Maurice  C.  Benewitz,  director  of  the  National  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Collective  Bargaining  at  Baruch,  has  undertaken  the  study. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  $41,688 

While  the  CUNY  project  is  providing  information  on  an  ongoing  collective 
bargaining  contract,  a  study  by  Joseph  Garbarino,  director  of  the  Institute 
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of  Business  and  Economic  Research  at  Berkeley,  will  document  the  progress 
of  faculty  organizing  activities  in  the  California  State  College  System.  Cali¬ 
fornia  does  not  yet  have  a  law  granting  collective  bargaining  rights  to  public 
employees’  unions,  but  it  is  expected  that  enabling  legislation  will  be  passed 
soon.  Professor  Garbarino  will  monitor  faculty-administration  relations  on 
California  state  college  campuses  prior  to  the  advent  of  formal  union  elections 
or  contract  negotiations.  Garbarino’s  work,  to  be  funded  with  this  two-and- 
a-half-year  grant,  should  provide  a  benchmark  from  which  to  study  the 
processes  through  which  collective  bargaining  agreements  evolve,  the  kinds 
of  contracts  negotiated,  and  later,  some  of  their  effects. 


American  Arbitration  Association  $15,000 

With  these  funds,  a  computer  group  is  programing  data  on  faculty  salaries, 
promotional  determinants,  departmental  budgets,  and  other  pertinent  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  projections  and  simulations  of 
possible  settlements  in  academic  collective  bargaining.  To  be  made  available 
to  both  administrative  and  faculty  groups,  the  results  of  the  project  may 
add  a  useful  element  of  objectivity  to  the  bargaining  process.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  being  tried  at  Adelphi  University. 


The  Manpower  Institute  $140,000 

As  universities,  proprietary  institutions  and  corporations  increase  educational 
opportunities  for  men  and  women,  traditional  distinctions  between  the 
worlds  of  work  and  education  are  being  blurred;  new  questions  are  being 
raised  regarding  the  implications  of  lifelong  learning  for  both  business  and 
educational  organizations.  What  kinds  of  policies  and  programs  for  educa¬ 
tion,  work  and  leisure  should  be  developed?  How  can  educational  and  cor¬ 
porate  communities  best  work  together?  The  Manpower  Institute  will  take 
a  comprehensive  look  at  such  questions  through  a  new  Education-Manpower 
Council  composed  of  representatives  from  educational  and  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Institute  and  other  interested  groups.  Established  with  Corporation 
assistance,  the  Council  will  have  as  its  main  mission  the  drafting  of  an  educa¬ 
tion-manpower  prospectus  which  will  define  the  state-of-the-art  and  indicate 
policy  directions  for  the  future. 

National  Commission  for  Cooperative  Education  $90,000 

The  cooperative  education  plan,  whereby  college  students  alternate  work 
experience  with  campus  learning,  was  initiated  over  60  years  ago  primarily 
as  a  means  of  helping  needy  students  put  themselves  through  college.  Only 
in  the  last  decade,  however,  have  institutions  in  large  numbers  adopted  the 
plan,  on  the  grounds  that  off-campus  job  experience  can  itself  be  educational 
and  enhance  students’  total  development.  As  of  1972  roughly  350  institutions 
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were  offering  such  programs,  with  government  support  rising  to  SI 0.7  million 
in  1973.  The  success  of  work/study  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  National 
Commission  for  Cooperative  Education,  formed  in  1962  to  stimulate  institu¬ 
tional  interest  in  the  concept.  The  Commission  now  intends  to  expand  its 
efforts  to  convince  business,  industry  and  other  employers  of  the  advantages 
of  work/study,  and  the  Corporation  is  helping  to  launch  the  effort  with  this 
three-year  grant. 

Cedar  Crest  College  SI 65,000 

Since  World  War  II  virtually  every  national  report  on  higher  education  has 
urged  colleges  and  universities  to  cooperate  with  one  another  in  the  interest 
of  educational  enrichment,  efficient  use  of  resources  and  cost-saving.  Al¬ 
though  many  interinstitutional  arrangements  such  as  consortia  have  fallen 
short  of  objectives,  the  case  for  joint  cooperation  remains  compelling.  Two 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania — Cedar  Crest,  for  women, 
and  Muhlenberg,  for  men — have  devised  an  unusual  program  which  may 
prove  a  model  for  small  colleges  considering  cooperation  short  of  merger. 
Over  three  years  a  committee  of  college  presidents  and  trustees,  presided  over 
by  a  chancellor,  will  plan  new  educational  programs  and  majors,  joint 
development  of  capital  and  physical  assets  and  the  initiation  of  coordinated 
educational,  administrative  and  service  arrangements.  In  addition,  an  “edu¬ 
cational  laboratory”  made  up  of  faculty  members,  academic  deans  and 
students  will  develop  specific  ideas  for  new  and  improved  instructional 
programs.  The  Corporation  is  providing  partial  support  for  three  years. 

University  of  Southern  California  $66,400 

Interinstitutional  sharing  is  another  arrangement  allowing  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  to  conserve  resources  and  at  the  same  time  improve  their  operations 
and  increase  student  options.  The  University  of  Southern  California  (USC), 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles  (UCLA)  have  begun  to  explore  this  avenue,  initially  in  three  areas: 
use  of  computing  facilities,  library  resources,  and  academic  programs  and 
facilities.  Grants  from  the  Rockefeller  and  National  Science  Loundations  have 
underwritten  investigation  of  the  first  two,  and  the  Corporation  is  funding 
analysis  of  alternatives  for  the  third,  with  special  reference  to  USC  and  UCLA. 
It  is  planned  that  a  report  based  on  the  three  coordinated  studies  will  be 
made  available  in  due  course  to  other  interested  institutions. 

Knox  College  $50,000 

Efforts  to  curtail  spiraling  costs  at  higher  education  institutions  must  in¬ 
evitably  deal  with  class  size  and  with  student/faculty  ratios.  Knox  College,  a 
liberal  arts  institution  in  Illinois,  is  confronting  head-on  the  issue  of  class  size 
by  developing  a  procedure  using  faculty  and  student  surveys  and  reviews  of 
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past  enrollment  data,  whereby  every  course  can  be  analyzed  to  determine  its 
optimum  size  relative  to  subject  matter,  course  design,  student  demand, 
instructional  methodology,  and  so  on.  The  difficulties  of  developing  such  an 
accounting  system,  which  may  lead  to  changes  in  class  size,  design  of  some 
courses,  and  the  student-faculty  ratio,  are  manifold,  but  the  College  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  experiment  and  is  using  this  two-year  grant  to  cover  the  costs 
of  project  staffing  and  data  processing. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  $400,000 

The  Corporation  supports  basic  research  in  the  academic  disciplines  through 
grants  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  The  latter,  a 
sister  organization  founded  in  1902  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  scientific  research,  for  20  years  has  supported,  trained  and  given 
research  opportunities  to  more  than  400  postdoctoral  fellows,  primarily  in 
the  fields  of  astronomy,  biology  and  geophysics.  At  a  time  when  federal 
support  for  such  research  is  diminishing,  the  Institution  is  playing  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  role  in  the  scientific  world,  and  the  Corporation  is 
aiding  this  effort  with  a  further,  five-year  grant. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  $150,000 

After  a  decade  of  unprecedented  growth,  graduate  education  today  faces 
critical  problems  regarding  its  purposes  and  functions.  The  National  Board 
on  Graduate  Education,  whose  administrative  home  is  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  has  been  established  to  take  an  overall  look  at  the  field  and  to 
recommend  ways  to  strengthen  the  universities’  response  to  national  needs. 
The  Board  is  carrying  out  its  mandate  by  means  of  studies,  consultations  and 
conferences  that  are  examining  such  critical  issues  as  the  new  supply/demand 
situation  for  doctoral  recipients,  the  need  for  alternate  types  of  graduate 
programs,  lower  levels  of  financial  support,  access  and  recruitment  of  minori¬ 
ties  and  women,  and  the  geographical  and  qualitative  distribution  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  institutions.  Aid  to  this  program  is  being  provided  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  other  foundations  over  the  next  three  years. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  $8,000 

Supplementary  Corporation  support  and  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
have  made  possible  a  study  leading  to  a  report  by  the  National  Board  on 
Graduate  Education  which  will  spell  out  the  issues,  options  and  implications 
of  federal  policies  toward  graduate  education. 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges  $84,648 
Some  25,000  Americans  are  members  of  lay  governing  boards  of  the  nation’s 
senior  colleges  and  universities,  and  a  further  number  are  serving  the  com- 
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munity  colleges.  Although  their  full-time  interests  are  elsewhere  and  their 
tenure  is  often  of  limited  duration,  they  are  entrusted  with  the  ultimate 
policy  decisions  affecting  American  higher  education.  The  primary  national 
organization  addressed  to  this  group  is  the  Association  of  Governing  Boards, 
which  develops  information  programs  for  trustees  and  regents  and  provides 
a  sense  of  context  for  their  work.  The  issue  of  trusteeship  has  reached  new 
levels  of  importance  as  ever-increasing  demands  are  placed  on  the  boards  of 
educational  institutions.  This  grant  is  helping  the  Association  define  its 
future  mission  in  the  light  of  this  development  and  seek  ways  of  helping 
trustees  strengthen  their  performance. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  $63,100 

The  comprehensive  National  Surveys  of  Higher  Education,  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  1969,  provided  data  on 
roughly  60,000  college  and  university  teachers,  85,000  undergraduates,  and 
45,000  graduate  students  in  a  representative  sample  of  300  institutions  across 
the  country.  The  surveys  were  designed  and  directed  by  Martin  Trow,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sociology  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Policy  at  Berkeley,  and 
Seymour  M.  Lipset,  professor  of  government  and  sociology  at  Harvard. 
Messrs.  Lipset  and  Trow  and  others  have  been  analyzing  the  surveys  over 
the  past  two  years,  and  Trow  has  now  received  a  Corporation  grant  to 
complete  two  monographs  based  on  further  examination  of  the  data. 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  $14,545 

A  National  Commission  on  the  Future  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  set 
up  by  this  Association,  recently  produced  a  report  identifying  current  issues 
and  alternatives  for  change  in  higher  education.  Means  of  shortening  the 
time  required  for  a  bachelor’s  degree,  a  central  topic  in  the  report,  was  a 
major  subject  of  discussion  at  eight  regional  follow-up  conferences  and  work¬ 
shops.  This  Corporation  grant  provided  for  a  consultant,  Robert  M.  Bersi, 
of  California  State  College,  Dominguez  Hills,  to  participate  in  each  of  the 
workshops  and  to  survey  campuses  in  the  process  of  considering  or  implement¬ 
ing  a  time-shortened  degree  option.  A  report  on  this  work  has  been  published. 

American  Alumni  Council  $15,000 

The  American  Alumni  Council  has  been  in  existence  for  60  years  and  now 
has  a  membership  of  4,000,  representing  1,700  colleges,  universities  and 
independent  schools.  With  this  grant,  the  Council  undertook  a  compre¬ 
hensive  self-study  to  examine  the  goals,  policies,  programs  and  structure  of 
the  organization.  Concern  about  the  Council’s  future  is  tied  to  a  larger 
concern  about  the  future  role  of  college  alumni  and  their  relationship  to  the 
institutions  they  attended.  Although  fund-raising  will  remain  an  important 
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activity,  fostering  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning  and  the  development  of 
continuing  education  programs  will  also  be  an  interest  of  the  organization. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  SI 97,736 

The  Corporation  made  a  grant  in  1965  enabling  Lawrence  Cremin,  a  professor 
at  Teachers  College,  to  write  a  definitive  history  of  American  education.  The 
first  volume,  American  Education:  The  Colonial  Experience  1607-1783 ,  published 
in  1970,  is  as  much  a  history  of  American  culture  as  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  has  already  made  a  contribution  to  historical  scholarship.  The 
second  volume,  covering  the  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War, 
is  now  in  draft  form;  volume  three,  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present,  remains 
to  be  researched  and  written.  This  grant  will  enable  professor  Cremin  to 
complete  the  work  over  a  six-year  period. 

University  of  Illinois  $44,300 

For  several  years  four  departments  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago 
Circle,  have  been  planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts,  or  college  teaching,  degree  with 
the  central  theme  of  training  in  the  development  and  use  of  educational  tech¬ 
nology  and  media.  This  program  could  prove  an  important  new  model  for 
doctoral  study  and  help  promote  the  now  largely  undeveloped  potential  of 
technology  in  higher  education.  The  Corporation  is  supplementing  other 
foundation  funding  with  a  30-month  grant  permitting  a  new  faculty  member 
to  offer  courses  and  guidance  to  future  college  teachers  in  evaluating  the 
effects  of  educational  programs  that  depend  on  the  use  of  new  technologies. 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States  $14,900 

The  Corporation  helped  support  a  Council-sponsored  conference  on  the 
Doctor  of  Arts  degree  in  1970  shortly  after  awarding  grants  to  10  institutions 
for  the  development  of  D.A.  programs.  The  conference  proved  helpful  to 
institutions  initiating  such  programs  and  to  those  considering  offering  the 
new  degree.  A  second  conference  was  held  with  Corporation  support  to 
compare  notes  on  D.A.  programs  now  in  operation  and  to  define  needs  and 
problems  relating  to  the  degree. 

Marlboro  College  $8,400 

Marlboro  College,  a  private  liberal  arts  institution  in  Vermont  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  225,  was  given  a  Corporation  grant  to  reexamine  over  the  past 
summer  its  present  curriculum,  with  particular  scrutiny  of  course  distribution 
requirements  for  the  first  two  years  when  student  productivity  is  lowest. 
From  this  study  it  is  expected  that  recommendations  for  changes,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  a  time-shortened  degree  program,  will  be  presented  to  the 
president  and  faculty  for  consideration  and  debate. 
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Boston  University  SI  5,000 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  new  president,  John  Silber,  Boston  University  has 
begun  planning  ways  to  provide  more  flexibility  in  curricula  and  degree  pro¬ 
grams  for  selected  students.  This  grant  will  enable  a  faculty  committee  to 
start  developing  a  program  in  undergraduate  law  which  will  eventually  lead 
to  a  time-shortened  J.D.  degree.  There  are  many  six-year  B.A.-J.D.  degree 
programs,  but  these  usually  require  year-round  class  attendance  or  over¬ 
lapping  credits.  The  Boston  University  faculty  hopes  to  combine  the  liberal 
arts  and  professional  courses  of  study  in  one  coherent  program.  If  it  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  this  initial  effort  may  provide  an  example  for  other  programs  in¬ 
volving  joint  degrees  or  time-shortened  arrangements  within  the  University. 


University  of  Illinois  $10,000 

A  previous  Corporation  grant  enabled  the  University  of  Illinois  to  sponsor 
a  conference  of  leading  British  and  American  thinkers  and  researchers  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  A  second  conference  held  last  fall  at  Ditchley  Park 
in  England  made  possible  a  continuing  exchange  of  views  on  important 
topics  of  mutual  interest.  The  grant  to  the  University  of  Illinois  was  mainly 
used  to  meet  travel  expenses  of  the  American  participants. 


Interuniversity  Communications  Council,  Inc.  $8,200 

Recent  developments  in  computer  technology  may  significantly  change  the 
ways  that  universities  meet  their  computing  needs.  The  advent  of  new 
powerful  mini-computers  and  of  computer  networks  may  lead  to  a  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  traditional  campus  computer  center  and  the  creation  of 
new  networks  which  would  include  many  colleges  and  universities.  If  com¬ 
puting  is  to  be  handled  cooperatively,  mechanisms  will  have  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  deal  with  difficult  political,  organizational,  technical,  and  economic 
problems.  The  feasibility  of  creating  a  planning  council  to  deal  with  these 
problems  will  be  explored  with  this  grant  to  the  Interuniversity  Communica¬ 
tions  Council,  a  cooperative  organization  of  institutions  of  higher  education. 


American  Council  on  Education  $15,000 

In  1929  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  pub¬ 
lished  a  major  study  of  American  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  now,  the 
American  Council  on  Education  is  making  an  initial  inquiry  into  the  need  for 
an  in-depth  look  at  the  contemporary  scene.  Such  a  study  might  include  a 
critical  exploration  of  the  educational,  economic,  legal,  moral,  political,  and 
sociological  aspects  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  initial  inquiry  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  concurrently  with  four  sub-studies  covering  historical  developments 
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since  1929,  costs,  minorities,  and  women  in  college  athletics.  The  Corporation 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  are  supporting  the  feasibility  study  for  a  period 
of  six  months. 


University  of  Massachusetts  $15,000 

In  1967-68  Gerald  Platt  and  Talcott  Parsons  conducted  a  national  survey  of 
higher  education  faculties  for  the  National  Science  Foundation.  In  1973 
the  American  Council  on  Education  conducted  a  similar  survey  and,  since 
there  is  considerable  overlap  in  the  content  and  questions  of  the  two  surveys, 
Platt  will  use  these  funds  to  compare  responses  and  analyze  changes  and 
continuities.  Reports  will  be  produced  on  women  in  higher  education, 
faculty  attitudes,  roles  and  obligations,  and  academic  decision-making. 


American  Council  on  Education  $6,000 

Given  today’s  mobile  student  population  as  well  as  the  tremendous  growth 
of  two-year  colleges,  the  admission  of  transfer  students  often  presents  more 
problems  than  the  admission  of  freshmen.  In  October  1972  the  Council  con¬ 
vened  an  informal  Association  Transfer  Group  (ATG)  to  address  problems 
of  credit  transfer  in  postsecondary  education.  The  A'l  G,  which  consists  of 
representatives  from  10  national  organizations  concerned  with  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  recently  held  a  conference  on  the  subject,  partially  supported  by  the 
Corporation,  which  will  result  in  a  report  with  recommendations  for  action. 


Early  childhood  education  and  development 

With  the  decision  to  establish  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Children,  the  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  early  childhood  education  program  has  begun  to  shift  from  a  focus  on 
cognitive  development  in  infants  and  young  children  to  a  broader  concern 
for  child  development  and  welfare,  especially  public  policy  and  private  and 
public  programs  as  they  affect  children  and  family  life.  Within  this  wider 
scope,  however,  the  Corporation  continues  its  interest  in  experimental  parent 
education  programs  and  in  preservice  and  in-service  training  of  personnel 
working  with  preschool  children;  in  research  into  how  children  learn,  in¬ 
cluding  cross-cultural  studies;  programs  that  are  addressed  to  the  effect  of 
cognitive  development  on  other  aspects  of  development;  and  finally,  in 
those  pilot  educational  projects  that  respect  the  integrity  of  cultural  differ¬ 
ences  among  children  and  are  structured  to  reflect  this. 

Because  of  these  interrelated  program  priorities  in  the  early  childhood 
area,  Carnegie  Corporation  does  not  make  grants  for  buildings  or  equipment, 
nor  does  it  provide  general  operating  support  for  day  care  centers,  pre¬ 
schools,  or  other  institutions. 
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Carnegie  Council  on  Children  $400,000 

In  mid-1972  the  Corporation  set  up  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Children  in 
response  to  growing  public  concern  about  the  well-being  of  our  nation’s 
children  and  the  evident  need  for  clear  analyses  of  private  attitudes  and 
public  policies  affecting  their  lives.  The  Council  is  working  under  a  broad 
mandate  to  explore  the  current  position  of  children  in  American  society, 
examine  historical  and  international  perspectives,  and  evaluate  where  chil¬ 
dren  stand  on  the  scale  of  national  priorities  and  how  their  needs  are  being 
met,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  making  recommendations  for  positive 
action.  Headed  by  Yale  psychologist  Kenneth  Keniston,  with  a  membership 
of  12  persons  with  diverse  experience  in  the  areas  of  child  welfare  and  de¬ 
velopment,  the  Council  is  focusing  on  the  child  in  his  years  of  most  rapid 
physical,  psychological  and  social  growth — from  conception  to  about  age 
nine.  The  Council  has  been  undertaking  critical  reviews  of  existing  research, 
consulting  with  experts,  and  drafting  background  papers  on  such  subjects  as 
children’s  health  and  rights,  early  child  care  and  education,  the  economics  of 
childhood,  the  position  of  minority  children  and  of  disabled  and  handicapped 
children,  the  impact  of  the  media  and  of  parents  and  other  crucial  influences. 
These  explorations  will  provide  the  basis  for  studies  and  an  overall  report  to 
be  produced  in  the  Council’s  third  year. 


History  of  the  Child  Development  Movement 

in  the  United  States  $61,860 

The  evolution  in  this  century  of  a  broad  interest  in  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  children  is  the  subject  of  a  book  planned  by  Milton  J.  E.  Senn,  a 
former  professor  of  pediatrics  and  psychiatry  and  director  of  the  Child  Study 
Center  at  Yale  University.  Now  retired,  Dr.  Senn  has  been  collecting  for 
several  years  oral  and  written  information  which  includes  taped  interviews 
with  early  leaders  in  what  he  calls  the  child  development  movement  and 
with  individuals  who  have  fostered  a  national  concern  for  children  and 
helped  formulate  national  policy  in  their  behalf.  No  comprehensive  history 
of  the  movement  yet  exists,  and  his  work  should  be  valuable  to  decision¬ 
makers,  researchers  and  others  concerned  with  public  policy  for  children 
today.  The  Corporation  grant  is  providing  Dr.  Senn  with  funds  for  research 
and  editorial  assistance  and  for  travel  and  secretarial  expenses. 


Public  Schools  of  Brookline  (Massachusetts)  $350,000 

What  may  be  the  first  school-based  program  to  provide  comprehensive  edu¬ 
cational  and  diagnostic  health  services  to  children  during  infancy  and  the 
early  years  of  life  is  being  initiated  by  the  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  school 
system.  Called  the  Brookline  Early  Education  Project  (BEEP),  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  involving  families,  the  schools  and  the  medical  community  in  trying 
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to  give  every  child  the  best  possible  start  in  life.  The  program  will  support 
parents  in  monitoring  all  aspects  of  a  child’s  physical,  intellectual  and  psycho¬ 
logical  growth  both  to  encourage  optimal  development  of  his  abilities  and  to 
ensure  that  no  child  reaches  kindergarten  with  an  undetected  learning 
handicap.  A  second  objective  is  to  measure  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of 
different  combinations  of  services  in  order  to  present  school  systems  con¬ 
sidering  adoption  of  such  a  plan  with  feasible  alternatives.  Two-year  grants 
from  the  Corporation  and  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  initial  phase  of  BEEP,  which  will  serve  about  285  families  from 
Brookline  and  from  neighboring  Puerto  Rican  and  black  communities. 

Stanford  University  $380,000 

Robert  Calfee,  an  experimental  and  mathematical  psychologist  at  Stanford 
University,  over  a  six-year  period  has  worked  to  isolate  and  examine  the 
specific  cognitive  skills — such  as  vocabulary,  memory  and  comprehension — 
which  are  necessary  for  learning  to  read.  On  the  basis  of  this  research,  he 
is  completing  diagnostic  tests  and  procedures  that  will  help  teachers  assess 
the  skill  areas  in  which  individual  children  have  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  focus  special  efforts  on  areas  of  weakness.  An  important  part  of  Calfee’s 
current  work  is  keeping  a  “reading  diary”  to  document  the  day-by-day 
development  of  reading  ability  in  some  30  first  graders  who  are  of  differing 
backgrounds  and  who  attend  schools  using  varied  teaching  methods.  The 
“diary”  should  give  a  clearer  picture  of  how  children  actually  learn  to  read 
and  provide  a  basis  for  future  analysis  of  the  process.  The  Corporation  grant 
will  support  the  work  of  Calfee  and  his  assistants  for  three  years. 


University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  $14,000 

The  Corporation  has  made  a  number  of  grants  in  the  last  two  years  for  re¬ 
search  on  the  influence  of  cultural  factors  on  the  way  children  learn  and  on 
means  of  accounting  for  observed  learning  differences  among  children  from 
different  cultures.  Under  the  leadership  of  psychologist  Douglas  Price- 
Williams  and  anthropologist  Robert  B.  Edgerton,  a  research  group  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  is  planning  to  study  cultural  and 
learning  differences  between  Polynesian  and  Asian  school  children  in  Hawaii 
and  Anglos  and  Chicanos  in  Los  Angeles.  While  the  federal  government  is 
providing  major  support  for  the  project,  the  supplementary  Corporation 
funds  will  help  meet  travel,  consultant  and  research  costs  during  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  year. 

Cornell  University  $15,000 

C.  Dalton  Jones,  a  black  psychologist  formerly  at  Cornell  University  but  now 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  has  developed  with  Corporation  support 
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a  research  plan  for  observing  small  groups  of  black  children  in  natural 
settings  in  order  to  document  their  behavior  patterns  when  presented  with 
certain  problems.  The  research  is  expected  to  shed  light  on  the  kinds  of 
logical  processes  and  cognitive  skills  these  children  use  and  to  help  Mr.  Jones 
determine  how  the  patterns  that  emerge  are  related  to  their  social  and 
cultural  milieu.  This  grant  enabled  him  to  begin  work  on  the  project. 

Yale  University  SI 2,000 

A  1971  grant  to  Yale  University  supported  research  by  William  Kessen  and 
Katherine  Nelson  on  the  relation  between  thought  and  language  in  young 
children.  To  learn  how  the  young  child  conceptualizes  his  world  and  makes 
sense  out  of  it  before  he  can  talk,  the  researchers  observe  and  record  infants’ 
hand  actions,  facial  expressions  and  eye  movements.  They  must  also  record 
all  external  stimuli  and  simultaneous  actions  of  the  mothers,  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  task  unless  the  action  can  be  videotaped  and  stopped  for  analysis 
and  recording.  This  supplementary  grant  provided  for  purchase  of  a  video¬ 
disc,  which  is  essential  for  Kessen’s  and  Nelson’s  work. 


Harvard  University  SI  1,845 

Another  psychologist  Jean  Carew  Watts,  at  the  Laboratory  for  Human 
Development,  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Education,  has  been 
conducting  research  on  the  interaction  between  the  young  child  and  the 
persons  and  physical  items  in  his  environment.  She  has  developed  a  “Human 
or  Material  Environment”  scale,  known  as  the  HOME  scale,  which  is  used 
for  home  observation  of  a  child  of  one  or  two  to  give  a  picture  of  his  func¬ 
tioning  and  of  all  the  influences  on  him  at  a  given  time.  This  grant  enabled 
Ms.  Watts  to  complete  an  analysis  of  the  data  she  has  collected  and  to  report 
on  her  research  and  the  usefulness  of  the  HOME  scale. 


Bank  Street  College  of  Education  $92,023 

Training  for  preschool  and  day  care  teachers  has  been  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Corporation’s  early  childhood  program  since  its  inception.  Bank  Street 
College  of  Education’s  Center  for  Day  Care  Training  and  its  Day  Care 
Consultation  Service  have  been  giving  advice  and  training  to  day  care  staff 
and  parents  in  New  York  City  for  more  than  five  years.  Both  services  have 
had  the  objective  of  preparing  day  care  groups  to  take  on  their  own  training, 
and  some  are  now  ready  to  do  this.  With  Corporation  funds,  Bank  Street 
staff  are  preparing  a  training  model  that  will  enable  community  day  care 
personnel  and  parents  to  plan,  develop  and  evaluate  their  own  in-service 
programs.  Trainees  will  be  able  to  receive  academic  credit  through  Bank 
Street  College  for  on-the-job  learning  which  can  be  applied  toward  a  college 
degree  at  the  State  University  of  New  York’s  Empire  State  College.  It  is 
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hoped  that  the  training  model  resulting  from  this  project  can  be  applied  to 
many  other  day  care  centers,  thereby  making  available  new  in-service  edu¬ 
cation,  degree  and  career  opportunities  for  early  child  care  personnel. 

Learning  to  Learn  School,  Inc.  $85,920 

Recently,  researchers  and  developers  of  early  education  programs  have  begun 
to  provide  new  insight  into  what  a  good  teacher  of  young  children  is  like 
and  the  kinds  of  training  experiences  most  likely  to  prepare  successful  teachers. 
One  such  developer  is  Herbert  A.  Sprigle,  a  psychologist  and  founder  of  the 
Learning  to  Learn  School  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Sprigle  has  developed 
with  Corporation  support  an  approach  to  early  learning  for  four-  to  six-year 
olds  that  is  based  on  mastery  of  basic  learning  skills — skills  which  available 
data  show  are  maintained  once  children  are  in  school.  Sprigle  has  been  able 
to  analyze  and  define  the  methods  of  teaching  in  his  school  and  now  plans 
to  prepare  teacher  training  materials  for  general  distribution.  With  this 
grant,  he  and  his  wife,  Joan,  head  teacher  of  the  school  will  determine  the 
specific  content  of  the  training  course,  emphasizing  interaction  between 
teacher  and  child. 

Chicano  Indian  Study  Center  of  Oregon  $15,000 

The  Chicano  Indian  Study  Center  of  Oregon  (CISCO)  is  a  grassroots 
organization  formed  by  Mexican  Americans  and  Native  Americans  to  help 
create  better  educational  and  vocational  opportunities  for  their  own  people 
and  to  help  preserve  their  cultural  traditions.  Under  the  Corporation  grant, 
CISCO  staff  are  planning  a  program  for  training  Chicanos  and  Indians  to 
teach  in  preschool  and  day  care  programs  serving  these  minorities.  The  plan¬ 
ning  phase,  assisted  with  this  grant,  is  making  extensive  use  of  community 
task  groups  to  assess  and  describe  the  curriculum  they  want  their  children 
to  have  in  a  child  care  center  and  the  kinds  of  abilities  a  person  needs  in 
order  to  teach  this  curriculum  effectively.  This  information  is  providing  the 
basis  from  which  staff  members  at  CISCO  will  develop  the  training  program. 


Harvard  University  $57,000 

Harvard  University  and  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop  (CTW),  which 
developed  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company  with  Corporation  grants, 
have  joined  in  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for  Research  in  Children’s 
Television  at  Harvard’s  Graduate  School  of  Education.  The  new  Center  is 
enabling  faculty  members  from  several  fields,  television  producers  and  writers, 
and  graduate  students  to  work  together  in  conducting  research  on  the  effects 
of  television  on  children  and  learning  and  on  the  use  of  television  to  teach 
children  while  entertaining  them.  Through  this  work,  new  researchers  in  the 
field  of  children’s  television  will  be  trained,  and  project  participants  will 
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learn  to  apply  research  findings  in  developing  future  programs.  The  Center 
has  received  support  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Markle 
Foundation;  this  one-year  grant  has  provided  funds  for  addition  of  a  full¬ 
time  producer-in-residence  to  the  Center  faculty. 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  SI  5,000 

A  pilot  study  of  the  ecology  of  malnutrition  among  low-income  families  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  been  conducted  by  MIT  scientists  over  the 
past  two  years.  As  part  of  the  project,  Ernesto  Pollitt,  the  principal  investi¬ 
gator,  is  examining  the  relation  of  psychological  factors  to  children’s  eating 
patterns  and  benefit  from  food.  With  Corporation  assistance,  Dr.  Pollitt 
is  developing  a  battery  of  tests  to  assess  the  cognitive  functioning,  attention, 
motivations,  emotional  responses,  and  behavior  of  children  with  and  without 
signs  of  undernutrition.  The  test  data  should  help  him  to  determine  whether 
and  how  these  factors  may  contribute  to  malnourishment,  a  possibility  that 
has  seldom  been  studied  by  scientists. 


Elementary  and  secondary  education 

A  major  concern  of  the  Corporation’s  developing  program  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  is  with  the  process  by  which  the  schools  bring  about 
changes  in  their  programs— changes  that  will  provide  effective  follow- 
through  on  model  projects  and  new  curricula  leading  to  improvement  in  the 
school  systems.  School  administrators,  particularly  the  principals,  are  often 
the  key  to  this  process,  and  a  few  programs  this  year  are  attempting  to  give 
assistance  to  administrators  in  working  as  agents  for  positive  change. 

A  second  concern,  just  at  the  exploratory  stage,  will  be  finding  ways  of 
measuring  outcomes  of  education  other  than  those  traditionally  measured 
and,  conversely,  of  measuring  traditional  outcomes  in  new  ways.  One  ap¬ 
proach,  reflected  in  the  grant  to  Boston  College,  is  to  compare  the  effects  of 
standardized  achievement  testing  with  criterion  testing,  a  method  which 
is  beginning  to  be  tried  in  this  country. 

Finally,  Carnegie  Corporation  has  begun  a  series  of  grants  to  assist  the 
courts,  legislators,  and  affected  citizens,  particularly  the  poor  and  minorities, 
in  analyzing  alternatives  to  the  local  property  tax  as  the  primary  source 
of  funds  for  the  public  schools.  Court  decisions  such  as  Serrano  may  not  alone 
lead  to  equality  of  educational  opportunity  but  they  may  open  the  way  to 
fundamental  reevaluation  of  the  public  school  system — and  to  the  chance  of 
actually  changing  the  system  on  the  basis  of  new  insights. 

Related  to  increasing  equality  of  opportunity  is  seeking  ways  of  raising 
educational  and  career  aspirations  of  young  women  in  high  school,  and  a 
few  small  grants  have  been  made  to  that  end. 
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University  of  California,  Berkeley  $403,700 

With  funds  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Carnegie  Corporation,  a  team  of 
Berkeley  scholars  active  in  school  finance  reform  have  established  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  “Childhood  and  Government  Project”  at  the  Earl  Warren  Legal 
Institute  of  the  Berkeley  Law  School.  With  a  staff  of  social  and  political 
scientists  and  legal  specialists,  they  are  giving  broad  consideration  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  equity  in  the  financing,  governance  and  operation  of  public  schools 
and  of  certain  other  institutions  affecting  children  and  their  families.  Basic 
research  in  these  areas  will  be  conducted  under  the  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
while  the  two-year  Corporation  allocation  will  primarily  meet  expenses  of 
the  staff,  who  will  be  concerned  with  the  dissemination  and  implementation 
of  Project  findings.  The  first  undertaking  will  be  a  legislator’s  guide  to 
feasible  alternatives  for  funding  education  in  ways  not  dependent  on  the 
wealth  of  school  districts.  The  staff  will  also  provide  information  for  groups 
involved  in  the  reform  of  education  through  judicial  action;  draft  model 
legislation  and  prepare  policy  analyses;  and  develop  strategies  for  litigation 
necessary  to  assure  a  fair  distribution  of  school  funds. 

Nairobi  College,  Inc.  $317,940 

Since  California  legislators  may  well  set  patterns  for  other  states  as  they 
develop  new  school  finance  approaches,  it  is  important  that  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  poor  and  minority  communities  be  considered  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process.  A  group  of  lawyers,  scholars,  and  community  leaders  affili¬ 
ated  with  Nairobi  College,  a  private  black  community  college  in  Palo  Alto, 
has  developed  a  project  to  analyze  the  implications  of  all  new  bills  for  schools 
in  poor  urban  and  rural  districts,  to  conduct  research  on  ways  to  challenge 
existing  laws  with  unfavorable  provisions,  and  to  establish  a  state-wide 
education  program  on  the  basis  of  this  work.  Organizing  workshops  for 
parents  and  community  leaders  to  explain  the  intricacies  of  school  budgeting 
and  local  data  collection,  to  inform  them  about  the  status  of  their  schools 
and  about  pending  legislation  are  major  aspects  of  this  two-year  project. 

The  National  Urban  Coalition  $300,000 

The  Nairobi  College  project  and  similar  school  finance  reform  efforts  in 
other  states  have  been  stimulated  by  the  National  Urban  Coalition  (NUC) 
Education  Finance  Project.  The  NUC  has  worked  over  several  years  to 
ensure  that  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  special  problems  of  urban  school 
systems  and  minority  populations  as  new  approaches  to  funding  public 
education  are  sought.  One  current  concern  is  that  new  financing  plans 
might  simply  provide  equal  dollars  per  pupil,  failing  to  recognize  that  educa¬ 
tion  often  costs  more  in  the  cities  and  that  poor  districts  may  actually  require 
greater  expenditures  to  equalize  educational  opportunities.  These  and  other 
key  issues  in  the  school  finance  debate  will  be  documented  and  possible 
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alternative  finance  plans  which  take  these  issues  into  account  identified  under 
two-year  matching  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Corporation. 
In  addition,  the  NUC  will  assist  local  urban  and  minority  groups  concerned 
with  school  finance  questions  to  help  ensure  that  their  voices  are  heard  and 
their  interests  understood  when  decisions  about  funding  public  education 
are  made. 

Washington  Institute  for  Quality  Education  SI  5,000 

The  Washington,  D.  C.,  public  school  system  is  under  court  order  from  the 
Hobson  vs.  Hansen  case  to  equalize  per-pupil  expenditures  throughout  the 
district.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case,  the  civil  rights  leader  and  educator,  Julius 
Hobson,  has  been  asked  by  the  local  Board  of  Education  to  work  out  alterna¬ 
tive  schemes  which  meet  the  Court’s  criteria  for  achieving  and  maintaining 
intra-district  equity,  the  first  court  decision  of  this  kind.  Through  his  Wash¬ 
ington  Institute  for  Quality  Education,  Hobson  has  developed  methods  for 
estimating  the  system’s  present  spending  on  a  school-by-school  basis,  and 
with  funds  from  two  other  foundations,  he  is  using  this  information  to  work 
out  several  finance  plans  of  varying  complexity.  With  this  grant  Hobson  is 
drafting  a  report  on  this  project. 


Crystal  City  Independent  School  District  $495,000 

In  the  local  elections  of  1970,  Mexican  Americans  gained  a  controlling  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  seats  on  the  city  council  and  the  district  school  board  in  Crystal 
City,  Texas,  a  small  town  of  11,370  near  the  Mexican  border.  What  happened 
in  Crystal  could  well  happen  in  other  parts  of  South  Texas  where  Chicanos 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  population.  Like  Crystal  the  other  school  dis¬ 
tricts  will  need  experienced  Chicano  superintendents  and  principals  in  order 
to  participate  effectively  in  decisions  involving  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Crystal  as  a  consequence  has  put  together  a  two-year  training  program 
for  16  Chicano  teachers  terminating  in  a  master’s  degree  and  state  certifica¬ 
tion  for  administrative  work.  The  training  will  combine  supervised  practical 
experience  in  Crystal  City  and  nearby  school  systems  with  seminars  taught 
by  professors  from  California  State  University,  San  Diego.  Additionally, 
eight  individuals  are  undergoing  training  for  one  year  as  maintenance 
directors,  lunchroom  managers,  and  tax  assessor-collectors.  The  Corporation 
is  providing  funds  to  cover  the  two  years  required  for  completion  of  the 
program. 


Education  Development  Center,  Inc.  $350,000 

The  Education  Development  Center,  an  educational  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  organization,  has  received  this  two-year  grant  to  experiment  with  a 
model  for  assistance  to  school  principals  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  Its 
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“Leadership  and  Learning  Cooperative,”  conducted  by  persons  experienced 
in  school  administration  and  training  methods,  are  offering  on-the-job  con¬ 
sulting  and  support  to  about  60  principals  who  typically  are  having  to  cope 
with  such  sophisticated  issues  as  community  control,  collective  bargaining, 
accountability,  and  the  like.  Initially,  project  directors  will  work  with  prin¬ 
cipals  on  an  individual  basis;  the  eventual  aim,  however,  is  for  principals  to 
come  together  for  courses  and  conferences  addressed  to  mutual  problems  and 
solutions.  A  small  advisory  group  is  bringing  added  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment,  educational  administration,  and  social  research  to  the  program. 

Shelter  Institute  $14,962 

A  program  to  help  secondary  school  principals  in  the  Bay  Area  increase  their 
effectiveness  as  educational  leaders  and  managers  is  being  developed  by 
Jerold  Kindred  and  a  small  group  of  colleagues  at  the  Shelter  Institute  in 
San  Francisco,  an  organization  specializing  in  educational  projects.  It  is 
expected  that  the  program  would  provide  assistance  to  about  12  principals 
in  the  first  year  and  then  expand  through  the  recruitment  of  some  of  the 
original  participants  as  part-time  trainers.  A  discretionary  grant  is  supporting 
the  planning  phase  of  the  project. 


The  Circle,  Inc.  $250,700 

Circle  Associates  is  the  research  and  education  division  of  The  Circle,  Inc., 
a  community  development  organization  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  A  1972 
planning  grant  enabled  specialists  on  the  Circle  Associates  staff  to  design  a 
demonstration  project  for  improving  the  reading  skills  of  black  children  in 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades.  Their  plan  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  a  combination  of  family  involvement  in  helping  children  learn  and  the 
use  of  materials  reflecting  black  culture  and  history  by  specially  trained 
individuals  will  result  in  improved  reading  ability.  Under  this  two-year 
grant,  Circle  will  train  parents  and  older  siblings  in  working  with  about  65 
selected  students  at  home  and  in  addition  will  hold  classes  after  school  for 
these  children  to  supplement  their  regular  reading  programs.  The  funds  will 
also  help  in  the  collection  and  development  of  curriculum  materials  by 
Circle  Associates’  Afro-American  Studies  Research  Center. 


Christian  Action  Ministry  Academy  $96,000 

During  its  six  years  of  operation,  the  Christian  Action  Ministry  (CAM) 
Academy,  has  prepared  several  hundred  so-called  uneducable  dropouts  from 
Chicago’s  public  high  schools  for  higher  education  or  vocational  training.  Its 
flexible  program  enables  students  to  improve  basic  reading  and  math  skills 
and  to  choose  non-graded  courses  of  interest  to  them  from  a  full  high  school 
curriculum.  The  success  of  the  CAM  approach  has  led  to  the  establishment 
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of  similar  projects  within  the  public  school  system.  The  Academy  recently 
expanded  to  a  12-month,  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  program  which  has  permitted  it 
to  increase  enrollment  from  150  to  225  full-time  students.  In  addition,  it  has 
received  state  accreditation  and  can  now  award  its  own  diploma.  This  grant 
renews  Corporation  support  of  CAM  Academy  for  one  year  and  includes 
funds  for  an  outside  evaluation  of  the  program. 

Boston  College  $252,000 

Norm-referenced  tests,  which  judge  an  individual’s  performance  in  relation 
to  that  of  his  peers,  do  not  measure  very  well  how  one  educational  program 
compares  with  another.  There  are  also  indications  that  standardized  testing 
itself  has  important  effects  on,  for  example,  teacher  expectations  of  students 
and  consequently  of  student  performance.  In  contrast,  criterion  testing  uses 
absolute  standards  against  which  individuals  or  groups  can  be  measured, 
and  is  possibly  a  better  means  of  measuring  the  differential  effects  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  However,  it  has  been  insufficiently  tested  and  it  raises 
similar  questions  about  its  effects.  Ireland  for  the  first  time  is  moving  to 
standardized  testing  on  a  large  scale,-  and  two  groups  of  scholars  associated 
with  Boston  College  and  Saint  Patrick’s  College  in  Dublin  are  making  use  of 
this  unique  opportunity  to  conduct  a  long-term  experiment  which  should 
not  only  shed  light  on  questions  about  the  effects  of  testing  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  but  permit  comparisons  of  the  norm-  versus  the  criterion- 
referenced  approaches.  The  Corporation  is  giving  partial  aid  to  the  study, 
which  is  being  supported  in  the  main  by  the  Irish  Government. 

National  Association  of  Independent  Schools  $15,000 

Learning  that  takes  place  in  the  open  classroom,  involving  the  broad  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  qualities  as  imagination,  resourcefulness,  and  emotional  and 
social  maturity  as  well  as  cognitive  growth,  cannot  be  adequately  assessed  by 
standardized  tests,  which  are  designed  to  measure  the  assimilation  of  factual 
knowledge.  The  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools  has  under  its 
wing  a  consortium  of  organizations  concerned  with  giving  in-service  support 
to  teachers  involved  in  open  education.  Called  the  Greater  Boston  Teacher 
Center,  the  consortium  is  working  with  Educational  Testing  Service  and  a 
scholarly  group  to  develop  ways  to  evaluate  and  measure  the  Center’s  work. 

Educational  Testing  Service  $6,495 

Last  year  the  Corporation  supported  the  Creative  Teaching  Workshop’s 
work  with  New  York  City  teachers  moving  toward  a  more  “open”  approach 
to  education.  This  grant  will  enable  the  Workshop  and  a  psychologist  at 
Educational  Testing  Service  with  colleagues  to  develop  techniques  for 
assessing  the  effects  of  the  training  experiences  on  teachers  and  of  open 
education  on  their  students. 
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Education  Development  Center,  Inc.  $200,000 

The  success  of  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop  in  reaching  millions  of 
children  with  basic  educational  information  and  skills  has  caused  others  to 
look  to  television  as  a  teaching  resource  in  addition  to  the  schools.  An  experi¬ 
mental  program  to  teach  mathematical  concepts  and  problem-solving  skills 
to  elementary  school  children  using  television  in  conjunction  with  supple¬ 
mentary  teaching  materials  is  being  developed  by  Jerrold  Zaccharias,  an 
MIT  physicist,  with  a  group  of  colleagues.  The  Corporation  supported  a 
feasibility  study  to  explore  the  design  problems  involved  in  relating  the  use 
of  television  with  hands-on  materials  and  in-school  coursework  and  teacher 
training.  The  relative  emphasis  of  broadcast  materials  as  opposed  to  other 
forms  of  video — cassettes  or  cable — or  to  in-service  work  with  teachers  was 
also  examined.  Being  developed  over  a  three-year  period  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Education  Development  Center,  such  a  program  may  hopefully 
not  only  vitalize  and  enliven  mathematics  learning  but  help  raise  the  national 
level  of  student  performance  in  mathematics. 


Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children,  Inc.  $160,000 

Negative  and  distorted  depictions  of  minorities  and  women  in  the  nation’s 
school  textbooks  persist  despite  the  pressure  of  special  interest  groups  to 
eliminate  them.  The  process  is  long,  in  part  because  of  textbook  publishing 
schedules  and  the  slow  turnover  in  textbook  adoption,  and  indeed  because  of 
lack  of  awareness  or  indifference  of  the  users  to  the  need  for  change.  With 
Corporation  support  the  Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children,  in  New 
York,  is  working  to  develop  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  racial  and  sex  bias 
in  children’s  textbooks  as  a  guide  to  state  adoption  agencies,  teachers,  and 
librarians  in  the  selection  and  use  of  these  books,  and  to  publishers  interested  in 
revising  their  materials.  The  grant  will  also  aid  in  the  creation  of  a  syllabus  and 
supplementary  materials  for  a  course  at  the  teachers  college  level  on  iden¬ 
tifying  and  combating  racist  and  sexist  stereotypes  in  the  school  curriculum. 
The  Council  will  be  cooperating  with  other  groups  which  share  these  aims. 


Washington  Opportunities  for  Women  $14,745 

Washington  Opportunities  for  Women  (WOW)  is  a  largely  volunteer  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  specialized  for  several  years  in  counseling  and  job 
placement  for  older  women.  WOW  is  now  developing  a  project  aimed  at 
improving  the  career  counseling  available  to  high  school  girls.  Thirty-six 
girls  from  three  high  schools  representing  different  socio-economic  levels  will 
be  trained  in  job  information  and  referral  techniques  in  the  WOW  offices. 
They  will  then  carry  out  a  variety  of  counseling  and  career  guidance  activi¬ 
ties  in  their  schools.  Plans  have  been  made  for  evaluating  the  effects  of  peer 
counseling  and  for  disseminating  the  project  model. 
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Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Foundation  SI 0,000 

The  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Association  (BPW),  a  national 
organization  with  a  membership  of  170,000,  is  joining  the  American  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Guidance  Association,  to  which  many  high  school  counselors 
belong,  to  develop  a  model  guidance  and  career-awareness  program  for  high 
school  girls.  With  aid  from  this  grant  local  BPW  members  and  clubs  are 
cooperating  with  public  school  counselors  in  giving  young  women  continuing 
exposure  to  community  leaders  in  industry  and  the  professions,  and  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  within  different  career  areas. 

The  Children’s  Museum  (Boston)  SI 5,000 

A  1969  Corporation  grant  enabled  the  Boston  Children’s  Museum  to  pro¬ 
duce  educational  kits  and  materials  for  classroom  use  and  to  organize  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  teachers  learn  to  use  these  resources  effectively.  The  project 
has  been  so  successful  that  an  estimated  one  out  of  every  six  teachers  in 
Massachusetts  has  taken  advantage  of  it  at  some  point.  The  supplementary 
Corporation  grant  is  helping  the  Museum  meet  operating  expenses  over  the 
next  few  months  and  pursue  long-term  funding  plans. 


Public  affairs 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Corporation’s  program  in  public  affairs  has  under¬ 
gone  a  change  from  its  previous  emphasis  on  aspects  of  government  reform, 
particularly  at  the  state  government  level,  to  a  more  general  concern  with 
increasing  the  responsiveness  of  public  and  private  institutions  to  the  needs 
of  American  citizens.  A  number  of  grants  this  year  were  addressed  to  public 
policy  matters;  others  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring  institutional 
and  governmental  performance  in  relation  to  such  issues  as  the  rights  of 
children  and  minorities,  the  financing  of  political  campaigns,  consumer  and 
voter  information,  citizen  access,  and  legal  services. 


Washington  Research  Project  $600,000 

In  1969  the  Corporation  joined  the  Field  Foundation  in  support  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Research  Project  (WRP),  a  public  interest  research  and  legal  group 
set  up  under  the  direction  of  Marian  Wright  Edelman  to  monitor  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  federal  programs  affecting  the  rights  of  minorities  and  the 
poor.  A  new  program  of  the  WRP,  the  Children’s  Defense  Fund,  will  have  as 
its  sole  concern  the  conditions  and  rights  of  children  in  the  United  States. 
Establishing  the  child’s  right  to  education  is  the  first  priority  of  the  Fund,  and 
in  the  interests  of  this  and  other  goals  it  will  employ  a  broad  range  of  advocacy 
tools  including  litigation,  research  and  report  writing,  and  public  information 
campaigns.  This  new  orientation  brings  the  WRP  even  closer  to  the  Corpora- 
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tion’s  current  concern  with  the  effect  of  social  forces  and  public  policies  on 
the  lives  of  children.  The  foundation  is  contributing  toward  the  initial  costs 
of  the  Fund  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Brookings  Institution  $450,000 

One-third  of  the  country’s  income  now  flows  through  the  public  sector. 
Federal  revenues  absorb  about  20  percent;  state  and  local  revenues  account 
for  about  12  percent.  Although  the  budgets  reflect  the  most  important  and 
most  controversial  issues  of  national  concern,  the  public  has  not  been  in  a 
knowledgeable  position  to  discuss  the  alternatives.  Three  years  ago,  with 
Corporation  assistance,  the  Brookings  Institution  began  a  series  of  non¬ 
partisan  analyses  of  the  President’s  annual  budget,  timed  for  release  within 
three  months  of  the  budget  presentation.  These  reports  review  policy  and 
budgetary  choices,  assess  the  implications  of  these  and  other  possible  alterna¬ 
tives  and,  increasingly,  weigh  the  effectiveness  of  programs  receiving  support. 
Three  books  already  published  have  gained  wide  attention  in  the  press  and 
in  Congressional  and  administrative  circles;  they  have  been  adopted  as 
textbooks  by  more  than  120  colleges  and  universities.  This  grant  is  providing 
partial  support  for  the  continuation  of  the  studies  over  the  next  four  years. 

Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc.  $148,391 

Since  1941  the  Southern  Regional  Council  (SRC)  has  been  the  major  bi- 
racial  organization  in  the  South  providing  leadership,  education  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  racial  affairs.  It  has  been  a  major  repository  of  statistics  for  writers 
and  reporters  covering  the  region;  issued  background  reports  on  the  many 
events  and  crises  in  the  area,  and  worked  to  bring  members  of  both  races 
together  for  discussion.  The  SRC  is  now  expanding  its  activities  to  include 
a  Southern  Project  for  Investigative  Research  and  a  program  for  monitoring 
and  reporting  on  the  impact  of  revenue  sharing  on  minority  groups.  High 
quality  journalism  has  a  long  tradition  in  the  South,  but  newspapers  today 
do  not  generally  have  the  resources  to  handle  the  increasingly  complex 
problems  relating  to  civil  rights  problems  in  housing,  education,  child  wel¬ 
fare,  and  employment.  The  Project,  by  underwriting  and  helping  to  dis¬ 
tribute  investigative  research  on  regionwide  stories,  may  add  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  to  Southern  news  media  coverage  and,  along  with  the  monitoring 
effort,  help  Southern  communities  hold  their  governments  to  account. 
Support  of  these  and  other  Council  programs  is  being  provided  by  the 
Corporation  and  other  private  sources  for  three  years. 


American  Bar  Association  Fund  for  Public  Education  $100,000 

Although  substantial  research  has  been  conducted  recently  on  the  legal  needs 
of  the  poor,  little  is  known  about  the  adequacy  of  the  legal  services  available 
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to  persons  of  moderate  means — those  who  are  neither  wealthy  nor  qualify 
for  legal  aid.  The  Corporation  grant  will  contribute  toward  costs  of  a  survey 
of  the  legal  needs  of  the  population  group  which  will  be  conducted  by  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  Special  Committee  to  Survey  Legal  Needs.  The 
survey,  to  be  undertaken  over  two  and  a  half  years  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  provide 
information  not  only  on  the  access  of  moderate  income  people  to  adequate 
legal  services,  but  also  on  their  ability  to  locate  and  pay  for  legal  help  and 
their  attitude  toward  the  law  and  the  legal  system.  Results  of  the  study 
should  be  useful  to  members  of  the  law  profession  and  to  others  who  are 
examining  and  developing  new  kinds  of  legal  techniques  to  serve  this  popula¬ 
tion  group. 


Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law  $50,000 

A  1969  Corporation  grant  enabled  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive 
Law  to  undertake  research  for  a  handbook  on  citizen  access  to  federal  regu¬ 
latory  agencies,  which  will  be  published  by  Basic  Books  in  1974.  Because 
of  its  work  in  the  area  of  consumer  protection,  the  Center  has  been  receiving 
about  2,000  letters  a  week,  written  as  a  last  resort  by  citizens  who  have 
not  been  able  to  get  action  on  legitimate  complaints.  With  start-up  funds 
from  the  Corporation,  the  Center  is  now  establishing  a  Citizen’s  Consumer 
Complaint  Research  Center  in  order  to  analyze  these  letters  and  others 
written  to  Congressmen,  national  consumer  groups,  regulatory  agencies, 
and  federal  and  state  consumer  affairs  offices.  Over  the  next  three  years  the 
operation  of  grievance  handling  mechanisms,  both  public  and  private, 
will  be  studied,  and  recommendations  will  be  made  for  better  procedures 
and  for  new  institutions  and  techniques  to  deal  with  consumer  complaints. 
The  new  Center’s  four-member  advisory  board  will  be  headed  by  Laura 
Nader,  a  legal  anthropologist  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  who 
has  done  extensive  research  on  grievance  resolution  in  other  cultures. 


Regional  Plan  Association  $15,000 

Last  spring  the  Regional  Plan  Association  (RPA)  produced  and  televised  a 
series  of  five  “town  meetings”  called  Choices  for  ’ 76 .  The  citizen-response 
project  was  aimed  at  discussion  and  tabulation  of  opinion  on  numerous 
issues  facing  the  Connecticut-New  Jersey-New  York  urban  region:  housing, 
environment,  poverty,  transportation,  and  government  of  the  cities.  Viewers’ 
reactions  to  questions  posed  by  the  documentaries  were  tallied  and  assessed 
by  the  Gallup  organization  from  500,000  readily  available  “ballots.”  Every 
television  station  in  the  region  donated  prime  time  for  the  series,  and  a 
paperback,  How  to  Save  Urban  America,  was  widely  distributed  and  digested 
in  newspapers  as  background  reading.  The  Corporation  grant  provided  for 
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the  purchase  and  distribution  of  20,000  copies  of  the  book  to  teachers  of 
social  studies  and  many  college  professors,  and  for  other  RPA  staff  efforts  to 
involve  the  educational  community  in  the  project. 


Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  SI 5,000 

In  1971  the  Corporation  gave  support  to  the  Community  School  Systems 
Project  of  the  Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  one  of 
several  grants  aimed  at  increasing  the  chances  that  the  New  York  School 
Decentralization  Law  would  work  positively  and  effectively.  This  Project 
gives  legal  advice  and  technical  assistance  to  the  community  school  boards 
and  others  involved  in  decentralization  problems,  and  the  current  supple¬ 
mentary  funds  are  permitting  the  project  to  continue  work  in  progress  until 
it  merges  with  the  Public  Education  Association. 


Citizens’  Research  Foundation  $15,000 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  Citizens’  Research  Foundation  to  plan  a  project 
to  monitor  and  report  on  campaign  financing  practices  in  11  gubernatorial 
and  state  legislative  campaigns  in  1974.  Experienced  political  journalists  will 
write  the  reports,  paying  particular  attention  to  such  subjects  as  the  extent 
of  party  participation  and  role  of  special  interests  in  campaign  financing, 
differences  between  the  parties,  approach  to  fund-raising,  differences  in 
primary  and  general  election  financing,  and  the  evaluation  of  existing  and 
proposed  campaign  finance  regulations  in  each  state. 


The  National  Movement  for  the  Student  Vote,  Inc.  $15,000 

Phis  grant  provided  partial  support  for  a  national  sample  survey  of  levels  of, 
and  reasons  for,  voter  registration  and  non-registration  in  this  country.  A 
report  of  the  survey,  to  be  co-published  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
other  organizations,  should  be  useful  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  ideas  as  to 
how  registration  levels  might  be  increased  and  how  regulations  and  pro¬ 
cedures  might  be  modified  to  that  end. 


Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  $15,000 

This  grant  to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  is  con¬ 
tributing  toward  a  reappraisal  of  racial  issues  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Swedish  scholar,  Gunnar  Myrdal.  Myrdal’s  earlier  study,  An  American 
Dilemma,  one  of  the  most  important  the  Corporation  has  supported,  was 
widely  quoted,  particularly  during  the  desegregation  battles  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties.  His  new  studies  will  concentrate  on  policy  choices  and  may  again 
provide  a  useful  outside  perspective  on  the  subject. 
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Other  grants 

Grants  in  this  section  fall  somewhat  outside  the  Corporation’s  specific  pro¬ 
gram  priorities,  although  they  are  well  within  the  foundation’s  mandate  to 
encourage  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
Sometimes  these  grants  relate  to  programs  in  which  the  Corporation  is  no 
longer  active;  sometimes  they  prove  to  be  the  start  of  a  new  direction;  in  all 
instances  they  relate  to  issues  considered  to  be  of  national  significance. 


California  State  University,  San  Jose  $459,000 

A  previous  Corporation  grant  enabled  a  committee  sponsored  by  California 
State  University  at  San  Jose  to  plan  a  program  for  identifying,  collecting  and 
making  available  widely  scattered  information  about  the  heritage  of  black 
Americans,  with  special  emphasis  on  geneological  history.  Through  this 
undertaking,  named  the  Kinte  Project,  records  and  other  materials  currently 
unknown  to  interested  individuals  and  faculty  members  and  students  par¬ 
ticipating  in  black  studies  courses  will  be  catalogued  and,  in  some  cases, 
copied  for  preservation  and  accessibility.  Because  oral  history  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  project,  black  elders  in  the  United  States  with  special  knowledge 
of  lineage  patterns,  and  tribal  historians  (griots)  in  Africa,  will  be  inter¬ 
viewed.  It  is  planned  that  a  guide  to  materials  for  study  of  Afro-American 
lineage  will  be  produced,  along  with  other  pamphlets  and  books.  These 
activities  and  continued  planning  leading  to  the  creation  of  a  national  center 
for  black  heritage  are  being  supported  with  this  two-year  grant. 

WGBH  Educational  Foundation  $250,000 

With  assistance  from  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Boston  public  television  station  WGBH  has  assembled  a  Science 
Program  Group  that  will  design  a  series  of  television  documentaries  presenting 
significant  ideas  and  issues  in  science  today.  Such  subjects  as  the  energy 
crisis,  the  consequences  of  the  so-called  green  revolution,  new  technology  and 
arms  control,  urban  transit,  and  population  control  would  be  the  focus  of 
such  a  series.  The  Program  Group,  composed  of  producers,  researchers  and 
science  advisers,  in  developing  the  series  will  work  closely  with  scientists  and 
science  institutions  and  will  also  cooperate  and  exchange  programs  with 
leading  television  production  units  in  other  countries.  The  Corporation  is 
contributing  toward  planning  and  implementation. 

The  African-American  Institute  $220,000 

With  Corporation  help  in  1966,  the  African-American  Institute  (AAI)  estab¬ 
lished  a  School  Services  Division  to  improve  teaching  about  Africa  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  Under  its  direction,  teaching  materials  have 
been  collected  and  developed.  Most  notably,  AAI  has  developed  a  model 
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in-service  teacher  training  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  North  Carolina,  where  instruction  on  Africa  is  now 
required  for  all  seventh-grade  students.  A  report  issued  by  the  state  attests 
to  the  project’s  success,  attributed  largely  to  AAI’s  help  in  planning  and 
implementation.  Based  on  this  experience,  the  Institute  plans  to  extend 
similar  in-service  training  and  related  educational  activities  in  other  states. 
This  grant  renews  earlier  Corporation  support  for  two  years. 

Drug  Abuse  Council,  Inc.  $200,000 

In  February  1972,  the  Ford  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Family  Founda¬ 
tion,  established  the  Drug  Abuse  Council  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  national  source  of  information,  policy  evaluation  and  research  con¬ 
cerning  drug  use  and  addiction.  During  the  first  year  of  operation,  the 
Council  staff  has  begun  to  explore  alternative  solutions  to  drug  abuse  prob¬ 
lems.  Several  pilot  projects  have  also  been  initiated.  These  include  a  fellowship 
program  for  writers,  psychiatrists,  sociologists,  and  others  to  increase  and 
interpret  knowledge  about  certain  aspects  of  drug  usage,  treatment  and 
education;  a  program  of  studies  carried  out  by  high  school  groups  aimed  at 
providing  new  insights  into  drug  use  among  teenagers;  the  establishment  of 
an  addiction  research  center  at  Stanford  University;  the  preparation  of  a 
handbook  and  other  materials  to  assist  local  groups  in  planning  and  operating 
drug  programs.  This  grant  renews  Corporation  support  over  the  next  year. 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education  $152,500 

The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  a  publication  of  Editorial  Projects  for 
Education  (EPE),  for  almost  five  years  has  been  delivering  to  college  admin¬ 
istrators  fast,  accurate  news  about  current  developments  in  higher  education. 
Recently,  EPE  expanded  the  number  of  pages  in  some  issues  of  the  Chronicle 
in  order  to  provide  more  in-depth  reporting  on  such  vital  subjects  as  collective 
bargaining,  business  management,  educational  technologies,  and  the  impact 
of  women  and  blacks  in  higher  education.  The  extended  coverage  should  be 
useful  to  administrators  and  also  serve  as  a  means  of  reaching  a  new  audience 
— faculty  members — who  are  among  those  most  involved  with  and  affected 
by  the  changes  taking  place  in  their  institutions.  The  Corporation  grant, 
along  with  other  foundation  funding,  has  enabled  EPE  to  meet  production 
and  promotion  expenses  involved  in  enlarging  the  Chronicle'1  s  services. 

National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting  $85,000 

The  National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting  (NFPB)  was  established  under 
a  1970  Corporation  grant  with  the  goal  of  building  broad  citizen  support  for 
public  broadcasting  and  developing  local  fund-raising  techniques  to  release 
stations  from  sole  dependence  upon  annual  government  appropriations.  In 
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the  succeeding  years,  local  volunteer  groups  affiliated  with  the  Friends  have 
grown  to  97,  representing  a  constituency  of  200,000  in  44  states.  The  national 
organization  is  active  in  providing  these  groups  with  advice  on  such  subjects 
as  programing  and  starting  membership  campaigns,  and  holds  annual 
conferences  to  inform  volunteers  about  the  broadcasting  field  and  the  special 
needs  of  public  broadcasting.  The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
will  match  50  percent  of  the  Friends’  budget  in  1974,  and  an  additional 
Corporation  grant  is  supporting  the  central  office. 

Survey  of  Noncollege  Youth  $60,000 

Surveys  that  ask  questions  relating  to  the  kinds  of  alternatives  that  could 
help  college-age  youth  find  satisfying  careers  and  life  styles  usually  use  a 
college  sample.  Little,  however,  is  known  about  noncollege  youth  in  the 
16-to-25  age  group — the  dropout,  homemaker,  Vietnam  veteran,  the  un¬ 
employed,  and  the  blue-  and  white-collar  worker.  The  Corporation  has 
joined  the  JDR  3rd  Fund  and  other  foundations  in  supporting  a  survey  of 
young  people  which  includes  a  large  sample  of  those  not  in  college.  The 
Corporation’s  officers  saw  this  as  an  opportunity  to  pose  and  get  answers  to, 
questions  about  family  background,  educational  and  job  experience,  and 
attitudes  toward  specific  works,  education  and  community  service  alterna¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  more  general  questions  about  values  and  moral  codes.  Being 
conducted  by  Daniel  Yankelovitch,  Inc.,  the  survey  report  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  during  1974. 

Harvard  University  $58,468 

The  “melting  pot”  concept  of  American  society  seems  to  be  giving  way  to  a 
new  recognition  and  respect  for  cultural  differences,  apparent  in  such  de¬ 
velopments  as  ethnic  studies  programs  and  bilingualism  in  schools.  The 
degree  of  diversity  that  can  be  tolerated  in  American  society  has  become  an 
important  issue  in  all  areas  of  economic  and  social  life,  and  particularly  in 
the  area  of  education,  which  is  a  major  transmitter  of  culture.  Under  this 
grant,  William  Greenbaum  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 
is  undertaking  a  study  that  will  attempt  to  define  the  meaning  of  “cultural 
pluralism”  and  to  clarify  the  positive  and  negative  implications — for  indi¬ 
viduals,  subgroups  and  the  larger  society — of  policies  designed  to  foster  in¬ 
creasing  diversity.  In  depicting  the  consequences  of  various  policy  alterna¬ 
tives,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  prove  useful  to  the  foundation  and  to 
other  interested  organizations. 

Columbia  University  $50,000 

For  many  years,  the  Corporation  has  had  a  special  relationship  to  Columbia’s 
School  of  Social  Work  which  occupied  the  Carnegie  House  properties  on 
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Fifth  Avenue  at  91st  Street  from  1949  to  1970.  This  one-year  grant  is  pro¬ 
viding  fellowships  to  enable  students  in  the  School’s  master’s  and  doctoral 
programs  to  complete  their  final  year  of  course-work  while  the  School  re¬ 
assesses  its  financial  aid  program. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences  SI 4,400 

Under  a  series  of  Corporation  grants,  David  Kessner  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  have  con¬ 
ducted  a  study  of  the  evaluation  of  health  care  delivery  in  this  country. 
The  project  has  resulted  in  three  scholarly  monographs  for  specialists  in 
the  field  which  are  being  summarized  with  this  final  grant.  These  summaries 
will  be  distributed  to  non-health  policy  makers,  Congressmen  and  other 
public  officials,  labor  leaders,  and  consumers,  who  are  concerned  about  the 
responsibilities  of  health  practitioners  and  institutions  toward  their  patients 
and  to  the  general  population. 


Johns  Hopkins  University  SI  3,750 

Since  1965  the  Corporation  has  supported  a  series  of  annual  meetings  of 
members  of  Congress  and  of  the  British  Parliament  that  have  served  as  a 
useful  forum  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  views  about  Africa.  The 
10th  such  conference  will  be  held  in  England  in  June  1974. 


University  of  Denver  S10,000 

The  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  at  the  University  of  Denver 
has  joined  with  a  group  of  organizations  abroad  in  sponsoring  a  study  project 
on  external  investment  in  South  Africa  and  Namibia.  Scholars  from  these 
institutions  plan  to  examine  the  scale,  nature  and  role  of  such  investment  and 
to  consider  the  extent  to  which  it  may  have  promoted  or  inhibited  social 
change  within  this  region.  This  work  should  help  investors  better  understand 
the  possible  consequences  of  their  decisions  and  furnish  useful  information  for 
companies  doing  business  in  southern  Africa.  The  grant,  which  will  be  applied 
to  research  expenses  in  the  United  States,  reflects  the  Corporation’s  concern 
for  the  problem  of  social  responsibility  in  connection  with  investment  policy. 


Columbia  University  $5,763 

An  analysis  of  the  issues  of  public  accountability  raised  in  the  Lockheed  Tri- 
Star  government  contract  has  been  undertaken  over  the  past  year  by  Martin 
Edmonds  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  University’s  Institute  of  War 
and  Peace  Studies.  This  small  grant  is  enabling  Professor  Edmonds  to 
remain  in  this  country  for  an  extra  three  months  to  complete  his  research  and 
to  conduct  additional  interviews. 
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Commonwealth  program 

As  in  previous  years,  increasing  the  capacity  of  universities  in  Africa  to  be 
agents  of  educational  change  has  been  an  important  goal  of  the  Corporation’s 
Commonwealth  Program.  Funds  in  the  last  year  were  provided  to  assist 
projects  in  educational  research,  to  support  new  programs  for  professional 
and  in-service  training  and  to  facilitate  communication  among  African 
educators.  In  addition,  two  major  grants  were  made  in  support  of  programs 
for  training  Africans  in  methods  of  educational  evaluation  and  for  research 
in  this  field. 


University  of  Ibadan  $400,000 

During  the  1 960s  African  educators  introduced  into  the  schools  new  teaching 
programs  in  mathematics,  science,  language,  and  social  studies  which  went 
hand  in  hand  with  in-service  teacher  training.  Few  Africans,  however,  had 
the  training  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  these  new  curricula,  and  available 
instruments  and  techniques  of  evaluation  were  inadequate.  Under  a  1972 
grant,  the  Science  Education  Programme  for  Africa  worked  closely  with  the 
University  of  Ibadan  in  launching  a  pilot  training  course  in  curriculum 
evaluation.  The  experiment’s  success  has  now  led  to  the  creation  of  a  full- 
fledged  International  Centre  for  Educational  Evaluation  at  the  University, 
marking  a  major  commitment  on  the  part  of  this  institution  to  focus  the 
resources  of  its  Faculty  of  Education  on  an  issue  of  compelling  importance 
throughout  Africa.  The  Centre  will  provide  training  and  research  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  assessment  for  Nigerians  and  other  Africans,  and  the  Corporation 
is  providing  the  first  three  years’  support. 


Science  Education  Programme  for  Africa  $200,000 

A  complementary  three-year  grant  to  the  Science  Education  Programme  for 
Africa  (SEPA)  is  supporting  the  participation  of  educators  from  other 
Commonwealth  African  countries  at  the  University  of  Ibadan’s  International 
Centre  for  Educational  Evaluation.  Corporation  funding  will  also  provide 
for  two  research  fellowships  for  Africans  who  have  done  graduate  study 
abroad,  a  follow-up  workshop  for  evaluators  trained  at  the  Centre,  and 
travel  within  Africa  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  SEPA  and  the  Director  of 
the  Centre  in  the  interests  of  the  program.  SEPA  is  in  a  position  to  assure 
international  interest  in  the  Centre’s  work  because  of  its  relationships  with 
government  ministries  and  education  faculties  of  a  dozen  African  countries. 
The  organization,  which  has  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of  educa¬ 
tional  evaluation  since  1967,  regularly  holds  workshops  and  promotes  new 
science  curricula  in  Africa. 
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University  of  Nairobi  $310,000 

For  six  years  the  Corporation  has  supported  a  program  of  comparative  re¬ 
search  and  training  in  child  development  carried  on  jointly  by  the  University 
of  Nairobi  and  Harvard  University.  Called  the  Child  Development  Research 
Unit  (CDRU),  the  program  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  14  relatively 
permanent  field  research  sites  in  Kenyan  communities  where  basic  ethno¬ 
graphic  and  demographic  data  have  been  gathered.  While  gaining  recognition 
as  a  model  for  comparative  work  on  child  development,  the  CDRU  has 
enabled  the  University,  of  Nairobi  to  develop  its  own  research  capacity  in 
the  field.  CDRU  will  now  become  a  unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  established  within  the  University  of  Nairobi’s  Faculty  of  Education. 
This  three-year  grant  will  meet  the  basic  costs  of  the  Bureau — and  CDRU 
as  its  first  unit — and  of  a  fellowship  exchange  program  for  Kenyans  studying 
abroad  and  foreign  scholars  in  Kenya.  The  funds  are  also  helping  toward 
planning  one  or  more  of  three  additional  education  units  that  will  eventually 
comprise  the  Bureau. 


Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  $255,000 

This  three-year  grant,  renewing  Corporation  support  of  the  Teachers  College 
fellowship  program  for  African  educators,  will  enable  10  additional  fellows  to 
proceed  two  full  calendar  years  toward  the  doctoral  degree  at  that  institution. 
Students  are  nominated  by  the  17  English-speaking  universities  affiliated 
with  the  Association  for  Teacher  Education  in  Africa,  and  return  to  their 
home  institutions  trained  to  help  meet  particular  educational  needs.  The 
results  of  this  arrangement  have  been  that,  of  the  past  41  fellows  whose 
whereabouts  are  known,  39  now  hold  key  positions  at  universities,  ministries 
of  education,  or  teachers  colleges  in  Africa.  The  current  grant  includes  funds 
to  enable  program  participants  to  return  to  Africa  for  field  research  in  con¬ 
nection  with  preparation  of  their  dissertations,  for  supervision  of  this  work 
and  for  administration  of  the  fellowships  by  Teachers  College. 


The  African-American  Institute  $180,000 

Five  years  ago  the  Corporation  began  to  phase  out  its  Commonwealth  travel 
grant  program  and  made  a  grant  to  the  African-American  Institute  (AAI)  to 
permit  continuation  of  the  program  for  African  scholars  and  administrators. 
Since  then  funds  totaling  $305,500  have  enabled  the  AAI  to  award  grants 
for  73  Africans  to  visit  North  America,  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
counterparts  here  and  to  study  recent  developments  in  their  fields.  The  AAI 
selects  visitors  who  have  a  broad  interest  in  education  at  all  levels  and  helps 
them  arrange  itineraries  and  appointments.  Present  Corporation  funding  will 
cover  costs  of  32  additional  grants  during  the  next  two  years,  provide  for 
supplementary  travel  within  Africa  by  10  grantees,  and  help  meet  the  AAI’s 
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expenses  in  managing  the  program.  It  will  also  help  support  an  evaluative 
conference  of  about  30  grant  recipients  planned  by  the  AAI  for  1 974. 

University  of  Ghana  SI 87,000 

Although  the  news  media  can  play  an  important  educational  role  in  the 
developing  countries  of  Africa,  professional  standards  for  journalists  have  not 
been  high.  Education  for  journalism  has  consisted  primarily  of  training 
abroad,  short-term  crash  courses,  or  on-the-job  training.  In  response  to  an 
evident  need  for  more  highly  trained  personnel,  the  University  of  Ghana 
established  an  Institute  of  Journalism  and  Communication  in  1972.  The 
Institute’s  academic  program  is  being  designed  to  assist  Ghana’s  mass  media 
by  preparing  professionals  for  journalistic  careers,  by  conducting  research  on 
communication  processes  and  media  performance,  and  by  providing  public 
service  programs  for  the  media,  including  in-service  training.  While  govern¬ 
ment  grants  will  meet  local  costs  of  the  Institute,  Corporation  funding  will 
cover  the  expenses  of  initial  American  staffing  and  training  for  Ghanian 
teaching  personnel,  and  the  purchase  of  publications  and  equipment  from 
overseas. 


University  of  Sierra  Leone  SI 00,000 

A  thorough  review  of  the  national  education  system  in  Sierra  Leone  is  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  University  of  Sierra  Leone  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
government.  The  project  stems  from  the  conviction  of  Arthur  Porter,  who 
assumes  the  vice-chancellorship  in  1974,  that  the  university  must  have  a 
central  concern  for  that  nation’s  development  and  particularly  for  the  field  of 
education,  beginning  with  the  primary  schools  and  including  middle-level 
technical  and  vocational  training.  Under  Dr.  Porter’s  direction,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  will  undertake  a  review  of  the  nation’s  educational  system,  gathering  data 
on  existing  formal  and  informal  learning  opportunities  in  the  country,  de¬ 
veloping  long-term  education  strategies  for  Sierra  Leone,  and  recommending 
means  for  their  implementation.  The  major  work  will  be  carried  out  by  local 
professionals  with  technical  assistance  from  abroad.  The  Corporation  grant 
will  provide  mainly  for  the  participation  of  outside  consultants. 


University  of  Lagos  $77,000 

The  Association  for  Teacher  Education  in  Africa  (ATEA)  is  an  international 
organization  which  now  brings  together  the  heads  of  28  departments,  insti¬ 
tutes,  or  schools  of  education  from  17  English-speaking  universities  in  Africa, 
and  representatives  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  the 
University  of  London  Institute  of  Education.  During  its  first  four  years  of 
existence  as  an  Africa-based  Association,  ATEA  has  been  effective  in  dis¬ 
seminating  information  among  African  educators  and  has  begun  to  use  its 
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annual  conferences  to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  reform  in  teacher 
education.  Through  two  regional  educational  councils  which  have  become 
part  of  ATEA,  the  organization  is  also  emphasizing  the  teacher’s  role  in 
nation-building  and  rural  development  and  is  organizing  workshops  to  pre¬ 
pare  instructional  materials  with  African  content.  T  his  grant,  which  will  be 
administered  by  the  University  of  Lagos,  renews  Corporation  support  of 
ATEA’s  administrative  and  program  activities  over  the  next  year. 

The  University  of  Ghana  SI 4,800 

In  1969,  the  United  Nations  Institute  of  d  raining  and  Research  (UNITAR) 
initiated  a  major  comparative  study  of  the  “migration  of  professionals”  — 
the  so-called  brain  drain.  The  work  is  being  coordinated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Research  at  Columbia  University  and  is  expected  to  provide 
the  first  really  sound  information  available  on  the  problem.  The  study  will 
survey  students  and  professional  migrants  from  developing  countries  who  live 
in  seven  “developed”  countries  and  will,  in  turn,  collect  data  on  returnees 
to  12  or  more  developing  countries.  This  Corporation  grant  will  enable  the 
University  of  Ghana  to  carry  out  and  analyze  the  survey  work  necessary  to 
enable  Ghana,  the  only  African  Commonwealth  country  involved,  to  become 
a  full  participant  in  the  study. 

University  of  the  South  Pacific  SI  5,200 

Since  1972,  the  University  of  the  South  Pacific  has  been  part  of  a  trans¬ 
pacific  network  linking  institutions  from  Hawaii  to  Papua-New  Guinea 
through  a  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  experimental 
satellite.  In  addition,  the  University  has  started  with  Corporation  funds  a 
sub-network  to  connect  the  main  campus  in  Fiji  with  other  centers  in  its 
region.  A  ground  station  in  Tonga  now  permits  students  taking  diploma 
courses  under  the  University’s  extension  program  to  hold  monthly  tutorial 
sessions  with  their  lecturers  in  Suva.  The  project  manager  of  the  expanding 
satellite  experiment  was  placed  on  a  full-time  basis  during  1973  with  the 
current  grant,  which  included  travel  funds  for  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  program. 
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Books  resulting 
from  grants 


Carnegie  Corporation  does  not  itself  publish  the  findings  of  studies  that  it 
has  supported.  Each  year,  however,  a  number  of  interesting  books  and 
pamphlets,  reporting  the  results  of  projects  funded  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
Corporation,  are  published  by  commercial  and  university  presses  and  by 
research  organizations.  This  is  only  a  partial  listing  of  titles. 

Grants  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  with  particular  emphasis  on  non- 
traditional  study,  resulted  in  the  following  publications: 


Diversity  By  Design 

by  the  Commission  on  Non-Traditional  Study  ( Jossey-Bass ,  Inc.,  Publishers) 


The  External  Degree 

by  Cyril  0.  Houle  ( Jossey-Bass ,  Inc.,  Publishers) 


Students  and  Colleges:  Interaction  and  Change 

by  Burton  Clark,  Paul  Heist,  T.  R.  McConnell,  Martin  Trow,  George  Tonge  ( Center 
for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education) 


From  Red  to  Black? 

by  William  W .  Jellema  ( Jossey-Bass ,  Inc.,  Publishers) 


Professors  as  Teachers 

by  Kenneth  E.  Eble  ( Jossey-Bass ,  Inc.,  Publishers) 
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Two  books  with  implications  for  policy-making  in  the  schools  also  appeared: 

Political  Strategies  in  Northern  School  Desegregation 

by  David  J.  Kirby ,  T .  Robert  Harris ,  Robert  L.  Crain ,  Christine  H.  Rossell  (D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company) 


Emerging  Issues  in  Education:  Policy  Implications  for  the  Schools 

edited  by  James  E.  Bruno  ( D .  C.  Heath  and  Company) 


Several  books  were  published  which  reflect  the  Corporation’s  interest  in 
public  affairs: 

Setting  National  Priorities:  The  1974  Budget 

by  Edward  R.  Fried ,  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Charles  L.  Schultge ,  Nancy  H.  Teeters  ( The 
Brookings  Institution) 


Congressmen  in  Committees 

by  Richard  F.  Fenno ,  Jr.  ( Little ,  Brown  and  Company ,  Inc.) 

Participation  in  America:  Political  Democracy  and  Social  Equality 

by  Sidney  Verba  and  Norman  H.  Nie  ( Harper  &  Row,  Publishers) 


A  number  of  publications  have  emerged  from  the  Commonwealth  Program 
and  from  the  Corporation’s  earlier  activity  in  international  affairs: 

Teaching  Africa  Today:  A  Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Curriculum 
Planners 

by  E.  Jefferson  Murphy  and  Harry  Stein  ( Citation  Press) 


The  State  of  the  Nations,  Constraints  on  Development  in 
Independent  Africa 

edited  by  Michael  F.  Lofchie  ( University  of  Calif ornia  Press) 


Comparative  Communist  Political  Leadership 

by  Carl  Beck,  Frederic  J.  Fleron,  Jr.,  Milton  Lodge,  Derek  J.  Waller,  William  A. 
Welsh,  M.  George  Jamnovich  ( David  McKay  Company,  Inc.) 


Opinion-Making  Elites  in  Yugoslavia 

edited  by  Allen  H.  Barton,  Bogdan  Denitch,  Charles  Kadushin  ( Praeger  Publishers) 
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Other  publications  in  specialized  areas  are  the  following: 

Infant  Death:  An  Analysis  by  Maternal  Risk  and  Health  Care, 

Contrasts  in  Health  Status 

by  David  M.  Kessner,  James  Singer,  Carolyn  E.  Kalk,  Edward  R.  Schlesinger 
{Institute  of  Medicine / National  Academy  of  Sciences) 

A  Strategy  for  Evaluating  Health  Services,  Contrasts  in  Health 
Status 

by  David  M.  Kessner  and  Carolyn  E.  Kalk  {Institute  of  Medicine /National  Academy 
of  Sciences) 

Encounter  Groups:  First  Facts 

by  Morton  A.  Lieberman,  Irvin  D.  Talom,  Matthew  B.  Miles  {Basic  Books ,  Inc., 
Publishers) 

Experience  and  Environment/Major  Influences  on  Development 
of  the  Young  Child 

by  Burton  L.  White  and  Jean  Carew  Watts  {Prentice  Hall,  Inc.) 

Philanthropy  in  the  70’s:  An  Anglo-American  Discussion 

edited  by  John  J.  Corson  and  Harry  V.  Hodson  {The  Council  on  Foundations,  Inc.) 

The  Foundations  of  Education  for  Librarianship 

by  Jesse  H.  Shera  {Becker  and  Hayes,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.) 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  financed  primarily  by 
Carnegie  Corporation  grants  to  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  The  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching,  released  nine  reports  with  recommendations,  which  were 
completed  and  published  during  the  year  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company: 

The  Campus  and  the  City:  Maximizing  Assets  and  Reducing  Liabilities 

College  Graduates  and  Jobs:  Adjusting  to  a  New  Labor  Market 
Situation 

Governance  of  Higher  Education:  Six  Priority  Problems 

The  Purposes  and  the  Performance  of  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States:  Approaching  the  Year  2000 

Higher  Education:  Who  Pays?  Who  Benefits?  Who  Should  Pay? 

Continuity  and  Discontinuity:  Higher  Education  and  the  Schools 

Opportunities  for  Women  in  Higher  Education:  Their  Current 
Participation,  Prospects  for  the  Future,  and  Recommendations 
for  Action 

Toward  a  Learning  Society:  Alternative  Channels  to  Life,  Work 
and  Service 

Priorities  for  Action:  Final  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education 
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A  number  of  research  reports  sponsored  by  the  Commission  were  also  issued: 

The  University  as  an  Organization 

edited  by  James  A.  Perkins 

The  Beginning  of  the  Future:  A  Historical  Approach  to  Graduate 
Education  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences 

by  Richard  J.  Storr 

The  University  and  the  City:  Eight  Cases  of  Involvement 

by  George  Nash 

Academic  Transformation:  Seventeen  Institutions  Under  Pressure 

edited  by  David  Riesman  and  Verne  A.  Stadtman 

The  Rise  of  the  Arts  on  the  American  Campus 

by  Jack  Morrison 

Content  and  Context:  Essays  on  College  Education 

edited  by  Carl  Kaysen 

The  Future  of  Higher  Education:  Some  Speculations  and  Suggestions 

by  Alexander  M.  Mood 

Education  for  the  Profession  of  Medicine, 

Law,  Theology,  and  Social  Welfare 

by  Everett  C.  Hughes ,  Barrie  Thorne ,  Agostino  M.  DeBaggis,  Arnold  Gurin,  David 
Williams 

In  addition,  the  Commission  released  several  technical  reports: 

An  Inventory  of  Academic  Innovation  and  Reform 

by  Ann  Heiss 

The  New  Depression  in  Higher  Education  — Two  Years  Later 

by  Earl  Cheit 

Estimating  the  Returns  to  Education:  A  Disaggregated  Approach 

by  Richard  S.  Eckaus 

Sources  of  Funds  to  Colleges  and  Universities 

by  June  A.  O'1  Neill 

Professors,  Unions,  and  American  Higher  Education 

by  Everett  Carll  Ladd ,  Jr.  and  Seymour  Martin  Lipset 

A  Classification  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

by  The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
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Margaret  Carnegie  Miller,  Andrew  Carnegie’s  only  child  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Corporation  since  1934,  was  elected  an  honorary  life  trustee  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Although  keenly  interested  in  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  she  had  served  loyally  for  nearly  40  years,  Mrs.  Miller  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  attend  meetings  regularly.  Not  wishing  to  lose  her 
valued  association  with  the  foundation,  the  trustees  created  the  special  honor¬ 
ary  trusteeship  for  her. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  Miller  as  honorary  trustee  left  a  vacancy  on  the 
board  for  a  term  trustee,  and  at  the  June  meeting,  upon  recommendation 
from  the  nominating  committee,  the  board  elected  Jeanne  Spurlock  to  a 
term  ending  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1976.  Dr.  Spurlock,  pro¬ 
fessor  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  Meharry  Medical 
College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  distinguished  herself  in  the  field  of  child 
psychology  and  development.  During  1973-74  she  is  a  visiting  scientist 
in  the  Division  of  Special  Mental  Health  Programs  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  in  Rockville,  Maryland.  A  graduate  of  Howard  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Psychoanalysis,  Dr.  Spurlock  is 
a  diplomat  in  psychiatry  and  child  psychology  of  the  American  Board  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology  and  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  and  also  serves  on  the  board 
of  the  National  Urban  League. 

The  finance  and  administration  committee  consisted  of  Amyas  Ames, 
chairman;  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  Caryl  P.  Haskins,  Malcolm  A.  MacIntyre, 
Alan  Pifer,  Howard  D.  Samuel,  and  David  A.  Shepard.  It  met  on  October 
19,  1972,  and  January  18,  April  19,  and  September  20,  1973. 

The  nominating  committee  consisted  of  Phyllis  Goodhart  Gordan,  chair- 
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man;  Robert  F.  Bacher,  Francis  Keppel,  Mr.  Pifer,  and  Franklin  A.  Thomas. 
It  met  on  February  8,  April  12,  and  June  12,  1973. 

The  board  held  regular  meetings  on  October  12  and  December  14,  1972, 
and  February  8,  April  12,  and  June  12,  1973.  A  special  two-day  “retreat” 
meeting  to  discuss  grant  programs  and  evaluation  was  held  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  on  March  16  and  17. 

Frederic  A.  Mosher  resigned  from  the  Corporation  in  August  to  move  to 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he  is  now  associated  with  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and  the  Huron  Institute.  He  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  consultant  to  the  Corporation  during  1973-74.  Mr.  Mosher 
held  the  position  of  executive  associate  and  had  been  on  the  staff  since  1962. 
During  his  years  at  the  Corporation,  his  primary  responsibilities  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  programs  in  governmental  affairs  and  with  the  Commonwealth 
Program;  he  was  also  active  in  developing  a  program  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

Two  long-term  staff  members  retired  in  the  spring.  Alice  S.  Hoctor,  who 
had  held  the  position  of  assistant  treasurer  since  1969,  retired  April  30  after 
45  years  of  service  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Corporation  and  The 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Isabelle  C.  Neilson, 
an  administrative  assistant  since  1953,  retired  March  31.  She  had  been  with 
the  Corporation  and  the  Foundation  since  1936,  except  for  a  leave  of  absence 
during  1965-66  when  she  was  an  assistant  to  John  W.  Gardner  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Thomas  A.  Bergin  was  appointed  assistant  treasurer  following  Ms.  Hoc- 
tor’s  retirement.  He  is  a  certified  public  accountant  with  experience  as 
controller  of  the  American  Rocket  Society  and  as  controller  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Barbara  Radloff  joined  the  staff  in  February,  filling  the  position  of  editor 
which  was  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Helen  Rowan  in  June  1972.  Ms. 
Radloff,  a  graduate  of  Goucher  College,  came  to  the  Corporation  from  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  where  she  had  initiated  the  education  department  and  had  been 
education  editor.  Prior  to  that  she  was  a  researcher  at  Time  magazine. 

In  August  Mark  Geier  was  appointed  staff  assistant  in  the  early  childhood 
education  program.  He  graduated  from  Queens  College  and  has  worked  as  a 
research  associate  at  the  Institute  for  Community  Studies  at  the  College. 
Most  recently  he  was  a  research  associate  at  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts.  Caroline  Beery,  who  had  worked  on  the  early  childhood  education 
program  as  a  staff  assistant  since  April  1972,  resigned  in  August  to  join  her 
husband  on  an  18-month  assignment  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  Barbara  Lyons, 
who  joined  the  Corporation  in  August  1972  as  a  staff  assistant,  resigned  in 
September  to  complete  a  dissertation  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  French  litera¬ 
ture  at  Harvard  University.  Ms.  Lyons  worked  in  the  area  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  while  at  the  Corporation. 
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Jose  Fiorenzano  resigned  after  more  than  four  years  as  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  treasurer’s  office  to  take  the  position  of  director  of  finances  at 
the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Home  for  Children.  Olga  Abello  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  administrative  assistant  in  March.  Ms.  Abello  came  to  the 
Corporation  in  1971  as  an  accounting  assistant.  Prior  to  that  she  had  been 
an  accountant  with  John  F.  Brady,  C.P.A.  In  September  Rosemary  Mc¬ 
Dowell  was  also  made  an  administrative  assistant  in  the  treasurer’s  office. 
Ms.  McDowell  was  promoted  from  a  secretarial  position,  which  she  had  held 
since  October  1969;  before  coming  to  the  Corporation,  she  worked  for  the 
Fund  of  America,  a  mutual  fund. 

Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  October  1,  1973,  a  number 
of  titles  were  changed  to  be  more  descriptive  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
staff.  The  listing  at  the  front  of  this  report  reflects  these  changes. 
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The  annual  financial  statements  and  additional  financial  tabulations  for 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  appear  on  pages  75  through  101.  The 
following  comments  highlight  and  supplement  the  information  disclosed  in 
the  financial  statements. 

Investment  assets  and  transactions 

On  September  30,  1973,  the  market  value  of  the  Corporation’s  investment 
assets  was  $336.5  million,  a  4.3  percent  decrease  from  the  record  fiscal  year- 
end  high  of  $351.8  million  reached  the  previous  year. 

The  table  below  shows  the  composition  of  these  investment  assets,  together 
with  realized  gains  or  losses  on  transactions  during  the  year. 


The  investment  portfolio  on  September  30,  1973 


Market 

value 

Percent 

of 

total 

Gain  (Loss) 
on  investment 
transactions 
during  year 

Equities 

Common  stocks 

$260,287,577 

77.4 

$6,633,383 

Convertible  securities 

9,846,640 

2.9 

132,118 

Fixed  income  securities 

Short-term 

21,673,698 

6.4 

(320) 

Other 

44,645,047 

13.3 

(1,626,260) 

$336,452,962 

100.0 

$5,138,921 

The  Corporation’s  principal  investment  objective  is  to  maximize  long- 
range  total  return,  consisting  of  realized  and  unrealized  capital  appreciation 
as  well  as  dividend  and  interest  income.  In  pursuing  this  objective,  three 
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outside  investment  counselors  are  employed:  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and  Miller, 
Anderson  &  Sherrerd,  a  Philadelphia  firm.  Each  of  the  Corporation’s  three 
counselors  has  management  responsibility  for  about  one-third  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  total  investment  portfolio. 

The  Corporation’s  income 

The  income  from  investments  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1973,  was 
$9,997,306,  compared  with  $11,540,582  the  previous  year.  This  decline  re¬ 
flected  the  Corporation’s  aim  of  increasing  total  investment  return  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  some  current  cash  income  in  pursuit  of  more  rapid  appreciation  in 
capital  values. 

Income  from  investments  was  supplemented  by  $72,727  of  other  income: 
$47,931  in  excess  income  and  reversionary  income  on  trusts  administered  by 
Home  Trust  Company,  and  $24,796  in  dividends  on  annuity  policies  pur¬ 
chased  many  years  ago  by  the  Corporation  to  supplement  the  allowances  for 
retired  college  professors  provided  by  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching. 

The  net  realized  gain  on  investment  transactions  during  the  year  was 
$5,138,921  compared  with  a  net  gain  of  $14,907,162  during  the  previous 
year.  This  brought  the  cumulative  gain  from  inception  of  the  Corporation 
to  $144,150,162,  of  which  $8,951,221  was  allocated  to  income  and  devoted 
to  appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year.  Since  the  Corporation  first  used  net 
gain  to  supplement  cash  income  during  its  1970  fiscal  year  (a  change  in 
policy  which  had  required  an  amendment  to  its  charter),  a  cumulative  total 
of  $17,200,145  in  such  gain  has  been  allocated  to  income  and  expended. 
During  the  same  time,  the  market  value  of  investments  has  increased  by 
$53,951,644. 

Appropriations  and  expenditures 

For  the  United  States  and  Commonwealth  programs,  a  total  of  $16,594,797 
was  appropriated  in  fiscal  1973.  A  complete  list  of  appropriations  is  shown 
on  pages  86  through  100. 

Any  balance  remaining  after  a  project  has  been  completed  is  normally  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Corporation  by  the  grantee.  These  refunds  and  any  previous 
commitments  written  off  during  the  year  are  listed  as  adjustments  of  appro¬ 
priations  on  page  101.  For  the  year  ended  September  30,  1973,  these  refunds 
and  write-offs  provided  $145,902  so  that  net  appropriations  amounted  to 
$16,448,895. 

General  administration  and  program  management  expenditures,  shown  in 
detail  on  page  85,  were  $1,599,277,  compared  with  $1,395,089  in  fiscal  1972. 

As  required  by  the  provisions  affecting  foundations  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  Carnegie  Corporation  was  subject  to  the  federal  excise  tax  on 
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investment  income.  For  the  year,  the  Corporation’s  estimated  federal  tax 
liability  was  $382,867,  a  sum  which  otherwise  would  have  been  available  for 
philanthropic  grants. 


Five-year  summary  of  financial  highlights 


Fiscal  year 
ended 
September  30 

Appropriations 
for  grants 
net  of  refunds 
and  write-offs 

General 
administration 
and  program 
management 
expenditures 

Market  value 
of  investment 
assets  on 
September  30 

1969 

$11,455,863 

$1,192,938 

$301,113,677 

70 

13,532,399 

1,281,661 

282,501,318 

71 

12,774,801 

1,371,642 

317,202,778 

72 

15,465,214 

1,395,089 

351,814,948 

1973 

16,448,895 

1,599,277 

336,452,962 

Social  and  ethical  dimensions  of  investment  policy 

To  the  degree  permitted  by  law,  the  Corporation’s  trustees  delegate  discretion 
over  day-to-day  decisions  on  purchases  or  sales  of  securities  to  the  three  in¬ 
vestment  counselors.  The  trustees  rely  on  these  counselors  to  initiate  purchase 
or  sale  transactions  in  conformity  with  the  highest  ethical  standards  of  the 
investment  community. 

In  delegating  initial  authority  to  outside  counsel,  the  trustees  retain  ulti¬ 
mate  responsibility  for  investment  decisions,  including  decisions  involving  the 
social  performance  of  business  firms  represented  in  the  investment  portfolio. 
As  part  of  their  responsibility  to  consider  corporate  social  performance,  the 
trustees  have  endorsed  the  following  procedures  for  voting  proxies. 

The  Corporation’s  treasurer  receives  and  reviews  all  proxy  statements  and 
votes  those  proxies  of  a  routine  nature.  Proxy  statements  which  raise  ques¬ 
tions  with  material  social  implications  are  referred  to  the  finance  and  admin¬ 
istration  committee  which  then  decides,  on  behalf  of  the  full  board  of  trustees, 
how  the  proxies  shall  be  voted.  The  consideration  of  proxy  issues  by  the 
trustees  is  not  limited  to  merely  a  positive  or  negative  vote  on  particular  pro¬ 
posals.  It  sometimes  involves  written  and  oral  communication  with  senior 
officers  of  firms  whose  securities  have  a  place  among  the  Corporation’s  assets. 


Audit  by  independent  accountants 

The  bylaws  provide  that  Carnegie  Corporation’s  accounts  are  to  be  audited 
each  year  by  an  independent  public  accountant.  Accordingly,  the  firm  of 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  examined  the  Corporation’s  financial  trans¬ 
actions  for  1972-73. 

The  Corporation’s  financial  statements  and  related  schedules,  together 
with  an  opinion  letter  from  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  appear  in  the 
following  pages. 
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Opinion  of  independent  accountants 


The  Board  of  Trustees 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York: 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
as  of  September  30,  1973,  and  the  related  statement  of  changes  in  fund  bal¬ 
ances  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly  included  such 
tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we 
considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  changes 
in  fund  balances  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  at  September  30,  1973,  and  the  changes  in  its  resources  for  the 
year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  supple¬ 
mentary  data  presented  in  Schedules  1-3  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
auditing  procedures  and,  in  our  opinion,  are  stated  fairly  in  all  material 
respects  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  basic  financial  statements 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 


New  York,  New  York 
October  26,  1973 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Exhibit  A 

Balance  sheet 

September  30,  1973, 

with  comparative  figures  for 

September  30,  1972 


Balance  sheet 

1973 

1972* 

Assets 

Investments,  at  amortized  cost  (market  value 
$336,452,962  in  1973;  $351,814,948  in  1972) 
Equities 

$196,782,543 

$188,308,804 

Fixed  income 

79,822,068 

90,357,887 

276,604,611 

278,666,691 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit 

1,537,913 

720,422 

Other  assets  (note  2) 

478,965 

561,327 

Total  assets 

$278,621,489 

$279,948,440 

Liabilities  and  fund  balances 

Liabilities 

Unpaid  appropriations 

$15,948,347 

$13,335,785 

Federal  excise  tax  payable  (note  3) 

377,794 

442,034 

Deferred  income 

8,462 

17,691 

Total  liabilities 

16,334,603 

13,795,510 

Fund  balances  (Exhibit  B) 

Income 

— 

— 

Principal  (note  1) 

262,286,886 

266,152,930 

Total  fund  balances 

262,286,886 

266,152,930 

Total  liabilities  and  fund  balances 

$278,621,489 

$279,948,440 

*  Restated  to  conform  to  current  year's  presentation. 
See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Exhibit  B 

Statement  of  changes  in  fund  balances 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1973, 

with  comparative  figures  for  September  30,  1972 


Income  fund 

1973 

1972 

Income 

Interest  and  dividends 

$9,997,306 

$11,540,582 

Less  investment  expenditures  (notes  4  and  6) 

590,215 

527,979 

Net  investment  income 

9,407,091 

11,012,603 

Other 

72,727 

33,176 

Total  income 

9,479,818 

11,045,779 

Expenditures 

Provision  for  federal  excise  tax  (note  3) 

General  administration  and  program  management 

382,867 

442,034 

(note  6) 

Appropriations  (net  of  refunds  and  write-offs  of 

1,599,277 

1,395,089 

$145,902  in  1973;  $366,167  in  1972) 

16,448,895 

15,465,214 

Total  expenditures 

18,431,039 

17,302,337 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  income 

(8,951,221) 

(6,256,558) 

Allocation  from  principal  fund  of  gains  on  investment 

transactions  (note  1) 

$8,951,221 

$6,256,558 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Principal  fund 

1973 

1972 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year 

$266,152,930 

$257,499,092 

Additions: 

Net  gain  on  investment  transactions 

Net  gain  (loss)  on  recovery  of  reversionary  interests 

5,138,921 

(53,744) 

14,907,162 

3,235 

5,085,177 

14,910,397 

Deductions: 

Gains  on  investment  transactions  allocated  to  income 
fund  (note  1) 

Gift  of  Carnegie  House  properties 

8,951,221 

6,256,558 

1 

8,951,221 

6,256,559 

Balance  at  end  of  year 

$262,286,886 

$266,152,930 

Consisting  of: 

Nonexpendable: 

Endowment 

Legacy 

$125,000,000 

10,336,868 

$125,000,000 

10,336,868 

Expendable:  net  gains  and  losses  on  investment 
transactions  and  reversionary  interests  (note  1) 

135,336,868 

126,950,018 

135,336,868 

130,816,062 

$262,286,886 

$266,152,930 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Notes  to  financial  statements 


(1)  Summary  of  significant  accounting  policies:  The  significant  accounting  policies  followed 
by  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  are  described  below  to  enhance  the  usefulness  of 
the  financial  statements  to  the  reader. 

The  accompanying  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  substantially  on  the  accrual 
basis  of  accounting,  and  accordingly  reflect  all  significant  receivables  and  payables.  In¬ 
vestment  income  is  recorded  on  a  cash-collected  basis  and  fixed  asset  acquisitions  are 
charged  against  income  in  the  year  acquired.  Such  acquisitions  are  not  reflected  as  fixed 
assets  in  the  accompanying  financial  statements. 

To  ensure  observance  of  limitations  and  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  available  re¬ 
sources,  the  accounts  and  financial  activity  are  classified  for  accounting  and  reporting 
purposes  into  fund  groups  that  are  in  accordance  with  activities  and  objectives  specified. 

The  resources  of  the  Corporation  are  accounted  for  in  two  fund  groups — income  and 
principal.  The  principal  fund  consists  of  non-expendable  and  expendable  resources.  Non¬ 
expendable  resources  have  been  received  from  a  benefactor  who  by  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
veying  instrument  has  stipulated  that  the  principal  may  never  be  expended.  Expendable 
resources  represent  net  gains  and  losses  on  investment  transactions  and  reversionary  inter¬ 
ests  which  are  available  to  support  the  current  year’s  activities  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  New  York  State  Not-for-Profit  Corporation  Law. 

(2)  Other  assets  consist  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  Corporation  owns  all  the  capital  stock  (except  directors’  qualifying 
shares)  of  Home  Trust  Company  which  was  established  in  1901  by  Mr. 

Carnegie  primarily  to  pay  pensions  to  people  designated  by  him.  The 
investment  is  carried  in  the  accounts  at  the  fair  market  value  when  ac¬ 
quired  in  1925  from  Mr.  Carnegie’s  estate.  The  equity  of  the  company 
based  on  audited  financial  statements  was  $157,178  on  December  31, 

1972.  $334,195 

(b)  The  Corporation  owns  the  reversionary  interest  in  a  remaining  trust 

established  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  administered  by  Home  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  The  carrying  value  of  the  remaining  unrecovered  interest  is  144,770 

$478,965 

(3)  The  Corporation  is  exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  However,  as  provided  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  4  percent  excise  tax  on  net  taxable  investment  income,  and  accordingly  has 
provided  in  the  accounts  for  the  excise  tax  liability. 

(4)  Investment  expenditures  are  fees  and  costs  incurred  for  the  production  and  collection  of 
gross  investment  income  and  the  management,  conservation  and  maintenance  of  prop¬ 
erty  held  for  the  production  of  such  income  (fees  for  custody  services  and  investment 
advice;  other  operating  costs  directly  related  to  the  production  of  income). 

(5)  The  Corporation  has  a  non-contributory  retirement  plan  under  arrangements  with  Teach¬ 
ers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund  which 
provides  for  purchase  of  annuities  for  employees.  Retirement  plan  expense  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1973,  was  $128,965.  There  were  no  unfunded  past  service  costs. 

(6)  The  Corporation  shares  office  facilities  and  certain  personnel  with  The  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Under  such  arrangement,  the  Corporation  re¬ 
ceived  $62,500  from  the  Foundation  as  reimbursement  for  expenditures  attributable  to 
the  Foundation’s  operations.  Such  reimbursement  has  been  allocated  to  general  adminis¬ 
tration  and  program  management  and  investment  expenditures  in  the  amounts  of  $59,512 
and  $2,988,  respectively. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  1 

Income  from  investments 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1973,  and 

Statement  of  investments  held 

at  September  30,  1973 


Summary  of  investments  held  and  income  from  investments 


Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Greater  or 
(less)  than 
amortized  cost 

Income 

Equities 

Common  stocks 

$196,782,543 

$260,287,577 

$63,505,034 

$4,883,934 

Convertible  securities 

7,711,400 

9,846,640 

2,135,240 

353,267 

Fixed  income  securities 

Short-term 

21,673,000 

21,673,698 

698 

1,234,757 

Other 

50,437,668 

44,645,047 

(5,792,621) 

3,525,348 

Total 

$276,604,611 

$336,452,962 

$59,848,351 

$9,997,306 

Statement  of  investments  held 


Equities 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

Common  stocks 

AMP,  Inc. 

15,000 

$326,897 

$768,750 

ARA  Services,  Inc. 

14,133 

1,736,110 

1,833,757 

Addison  Wesley  Publishing,  Inc.  “B” 

25,000 

305,125 

171,875 

Affiliated  Bankshares  of  Colorado,  Inc. 

21,000 

873,997 

640,500 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc. 

35,000 

1,094,261 

1,706,250 

Alcon  Laboratories,  Inc. 

16,000 

338,456 

544,000 

American  District  Telegraph  Co. 

20,000 

962,921 

957,500 

American  Home  Products 

164,598 

3,651,346 

6,995,416 

American  Reserve  Corp. 

50,000 

847,595 

887,500 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

150,000 

6,750,730 

7,800,000 

Anheuser  Busch,  Inc. 

20,000 

1,222,320 

775,000 

Aquitaine  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

15,000 

442,135 

303,750 

Arizona  Bank 

31,720 

1,068,912 

999,180 

Armco  Steel  Corp. 

50,000 

1,235,354 

1,118,750 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

20,000 

1,617,328 

1,905,000 

Avon  Products,  Inc. 

39,600 

1,543,057 

3,960,000 

Baker  Industries,  Inc. 

21,500 

713,135 

623,500 

Baker  Oil  Tools,  Inc. 

18,000 

496,384 

643,500 

Bank  of  Virginia  Co. 

45,000 

956,250 

1,316,250 

Bard  (C.  R.)  Inc. 

25,000 

913,022 

671,875 

Barnett  Banks  of  Florida,  Inc. 

10,000 

540,000 

540,000 

Best  Products,  Inc. 

7,000 

406,020 

269,500 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

39,000 

1,232,212 

1,257,750 

Betz  Laboratories,  Inc. 

6,000 

120,750 

276,000 

Big  Three  Industries,  Inc. 

27,500 

1,055,469 

1,313,125 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Equities 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

Common  stocks — Continued 

Brown  Forman  Distillers  Corp.  “B” 

46,350 

$1,307,796 

$1,008,113 

Cameron  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

500 

33,150 

45,500 

Carrier  Corp. 

56,649 

370,274 

1,409,144 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

14,000 

831,977 

990,500 

Central  Telephone  &  Utilities  Corp. 

50,000 

1,200,205 

1,200,000 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

85,500 

1,337,428 

1,624,500 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs,  Inc. 

6,000 

221,759 

222,000 

Chemed  Corp. 

8,000 

276,763 

288,000 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

35,000 

1,503,275 

3,342,500 

Clorox  Co. 

19,228 

256,501 

420,613 

Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Inc. 

85,332 

1,561,768 

2,186,633 

Coca  Cola  Co. 

39,333 

1,052,699 

5,752,451 

Colonial  Penn  Group,  Inc. 

52,000 

2,040,994 

3,529,500 

Consolidated  Foods  Corp. 

25,000 

1,084,375 

743,750 

Continental  Mortgage  Investors8 

49,689 

999,992 

509,313 

Corning  Glass  Works 

27,350 

2,812,904 

3,152,088 

Cross  (A.  T.)  Co.  “A” 

5,000 

297,500 

340,000 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  Inc. 

83,000 

2,048,307 

2,168,375 

Davis  Water  &  Waste  Industries 

8,000 

294,387 

124,000 

DeSoto,  Inc. 

50,000 

963,688 

693,750 

Decision  Data  Computer  Corp. 

22,000 

647,387 

313,500 

Deere  &  Co. 

50,000 

2,229,199 

2,962,500 

Disney  (Walt)  Productions 

33,742 

737,943 

2,669,836 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

55,000 

2,548,872 

3,272,500 

DuPont  (E.  I.)  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

11,066 

1,388,640 

2,030,611 

ESB,  Inc. 

37,100 

1,242,343 

1,089,813 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

74,200 

1,615,626 

9,664,550 

Economics  Laboratory,  Inc. 

18,000 

677,575 

897,750 

Emerson  Electric  Co. 

12,332 

313,256 

581,145 

Exxon  Corp. 

65,866 

4,052.419 

6,117,305 

Fairchild  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp. 

52,000 

2,892,746 

3,789,500 

Financial  General  Bankshares,  Inc. 

31,500 

370,630 

374,063 

First  National  City  Corp. 

25,200 

432,714 

1,159,200 

First  Tennessee  National  Corp. 

35,000 

942,263 

778,750 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

24,200 

907,543 

1,448,975 

Freeport  Minerals  Co. 

100,000 

2,052,222 

3,025,000 

Funk  Seeds  Int’l.,  Inc. 

25,000 

483,875 

284,375 

General  Electric  Co. 

20,000 

947,903 

1,260,000 

General  Motors  Corp. 

49,911 

2,111,992 

3,344,037 

Genuine  Parts  Co. 

15,000 

613,230 

716,250 

Gilbert  Associates,  Inc.  “A” 

8,000 

317,387 

464,000 

Golden  State  Foods  Corp. 

3,000 

113,375 

64,500 

Golden  West  Financial  Corp. 

30,000 

726,647 

465,000 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

40,000 

1,279,504 

995,000 

Halliburton  Co. 

11,633 

1,556,478 

1,920,899 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

10,500 

844,256 

920,063 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

20,000 

454,664 

290,000 

Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

60,000 

1,312,893 

1,657,500 

Hughes  Supply,  Inc. 

7,000 

236,275 

103,250 

Imperial  Corp.  of  America 

76,000 

1,143,292 

921,500 

Intel  Corp. 

9,750 

335,450 

736,125 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

63,703 

10,190,002 

16,435,374 

International  Flavors  &  Fragrances,  Inc. 

25,883 

1,264,822 

2,510,651 

James  (Fred  S.)  &  Co. 

40,000 

1,022,328 

445,000 

Jostens,  Inc. 

16,000 

486,102 

340,000 

Kresge  (S.  S.)  Co. 

65,000 

2,424,762 

2,705,625 

Lafayette  Radio  Electronics  Corp. 

32,000 

995,596 

424,000 

Lawter  Chemicals,  Inc. 

6,000 

214,825 

222,000 

Lenox,  Inc. 

25,000 

728,239 

918,750 

8  Shares  of  beneficial  interest. 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Equities 

Common  stocks — Continued 
Lilly  (Eli)  &  Co. 

Loctite  Corp. 

Lousiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co. 

Lowe’s  Companies,  Inc. 

Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works  “A” 
Marlennan  Corp. 

McDonald’s  Corp. 

Medusa  Corp. 

Mercantile  Stores  Co.,  Inc. 

Mercury  General  Corp. 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Monsanto  Co. 

Monumental  Corp. 

Nashua  Corp. 

National  Chemsearch  Corp. 

National  Data  Corp. 

National  Semiconductor  Corp. 

New  England  Nuclear  Corp. 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co. 
Ocean  Drilling  &  Exploration  Co. 

Peabody  Galion  Corp. 

Penney  (J.  C.)  Co.,  Inc. 

Pennzoil  Offshore  Gas  Operators,  Inc.  “B” 
Peterson  Howell  &  Heather,  Inc. 

Petrie  Stores  Corp. 

Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Pickwick  International,  Inc. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Provident  National  Corp. 

Puritan  Bennett  Corp. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

Rank  Organisation,  Ltd.  ADR  “A” 
Research  Cottrell,  Inc. 

Revco  D.  S.,  Inc. 

Rite  Aid  Corp. 

Rollins,  Inc. 

Rouse  Co. 

Rubbermaid,  Inc. 

Ryan  Homes,  Inc. 

Scherer  (R.  P.)  Corp. 

Schering-Plough  Corp. 

Schlumberger,  Ltd. 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Signode  Corp. 

Singer  Co. 

Snap-on  Tools  Corp. 

Sony  Corp.  ADR 
Southeast  Banking  Corp. 

Southern  Natural  Resources,  Inc. 

Squibb  Corp. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

Steak  &  Ale  Restaurants  of  America,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

Superior  Oil  Co. 

Teleprompter  Corp. 

Tenneco,  Inc. 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 


Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

24,000 

$1,513,283 

$1,920,000 

11,000 

541,762 

643,500 

54,000 

305,510 

2,315,250 

10,667 

484,017 

613,353 

40,000 

931,563 

1,790,000 

30,000 

1,572,155 

1,503,750 

52,000 

2,410,492 

3,653,000 

25,000 

1,128,972 

621,875 

6,400 

406,262 

441,600 

20,000 

781,250 

270,000 

24,000 

1,477,776 

1,908,000 

30,000 

2,255,375 

2,685,000 

28,000 

1,480,004 

1,848,000 

42,000 

1,511,500 

1,018,500 

20,000 

990,266 

1,055,000 

15,000 

739,839 

1,366,875 

19,500 

541,354 

341,250 

35,000 

1,188,290 

2,397,500 

6,000 

187,973 

340,500 

50,000 

1,244,266 

1,100,000 

20,000 

830,225 

1,300,000 

30,000 

1,221,612 

1,035,000 

32,600 

1,951,621 

2,571,325 

95,000 

800,125 

819,375 

20,000 

747,625 

485,000 

16,000 

956,122 

1,218,000 

14,000 

1,364,915 

1,529,500 

66,500 

2,565,177 

3,823,750 

21,200 

734,841 

727,584 

20,000 

2,161,413 

2,207,500 

37,732 

2,037,097 

3,735,468 

40,000 

1,246,312 

1,380,000 

3,000 

186,575 

181,500 

40,000 

1,690,134 

1,775,000 

162,000 

2,139,015 

1,964,250 

12,000 

725,738 

631,500 

25,000 

903,318 

1,084,375 

39,000 

1,124,958 

1,194,375 

50,000 

1,005,900 

1,350,000 

6,200 

165,213 

90,675 

10,000 

388,914 

490,000 

72,000 

1,848,459 

1,836,000 

11,000 

335,400 

346,500 

98,000 

4,069,205 

7,717,500 

61,007 

2,129,022 

7,076,812 

45,433 

1,765,657 

4,446,755 

39,000 

1,373,395 

2,042,625 

15,000 

1,349,154 

810,000 

6,100 

183,625 

379,725 

34,000 

995,422 

1,559,750 

30,000 

1,019,483 

1,080,000 

30,000 

1,381,853 

1,556,250 

35,700 

2,484,607 

3,257,625 

22,000 

1,648,105 

1,523,500 

6,500 

291,158 

175,500 

50,000 

1,038,673 

431,250 

800 

257,022 

206,400 

77,000 

2,174,720 

741,125 

34,000 

978,538 

854,250 

37,900 

1,669,737 

1,771,825 

44,000 

3,883,568 

5,280,000 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Equities 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

Common  stocks — Continued 

Times-Mirror  Co. 

62,000 

$1,432,373 

$1,263,250 

Travelers  Corp. 

17,000 

566,896 

618,375 

U.S.  Home  Corp. 

95,000 

2,057,181 

973,750 

Unicom  Insurance  Group,  Inc. 

23,700 

239,110 

94,800 

Unionamerica,  Inc. 

10,100 

366,697 

285,325 

United  Telecommunications,  Inc. 

75,000 

1,514,330 

1,500,000 

WD  40  Co. 

9,600 

234,738 

211,200 

Warner-Lambert  Co. 

20,000 

950,972 

897,500 

Waste  Management,  Inc. 

15,000 

330,000 

225,000 

Western  Union  Corp. 

83,000 

3,823,589 

1,452,500 

Wynn’s  International,  Inc. 

22,000 

610,267 

343,750 

Xerox  Corp. 

38,800 

3,340,025 

5,553,250 

Total 

$196,782,543 

$260,287,577 

Convertible  securities 

Par  value 
or  shares 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Bonds 

Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc. 

4%  Mar.  1,  1987 

$1,190,000 

$1,647,118 

$3,742,550 

Fischbach  &  Moore,  Inc. 

4^%  Apr.  1,  1997 

190,000 

197,513 

213,750 

Ford  Motor  Credit  Co. 

4  T&%  July  15,  1998 

1,500,000 

1,695,000 

1,308,750 

Louisiana  Land  Offshore  Exploration  Co.,  Inc. 
1%  to  Sept.  30,  1977 

5%  to  Oct.  1,  1982 

1,500,000 

1,007,875 

1,035,000 

Pennzoil  Louisiana  &  Texas  Offshore,  Inc. 

1%  to  Oct.  31,  1975 

6%  to  May  1,  1979 

2,000,000 

1,538,625 

1,510,000 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

5%  Jan.  1,  1994 

800,000 

804,000 

520,000 

Preferred  stock 

Emerson  Electric  Co. 

$0.90  “B” 

23,066 

821,269 

1,516,590 

Total 

$7,711,400 

$9,846,640 

Par 

Amortized 

Market 

Fixed  income  securities 

value 

cost 

value 

Short-term 

Allstate  Financial  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 

$171,000 

$171,000 

$171,000 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

Demand  Notes 

592,000 

592,000 

592,000 

First  National  City  Bank  (N.  Y.) 

Certificates  of  Deposit 

10  H%  Oct.  2,  1973 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,120 

10.70%  Oct.  3,  1973 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,060 

10.60%  Oct.  9,  1973 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,500,350 

10.55%  Oct.  23,  1973 

400,000 

400,000 

400,168 
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Fixed  income  securities 

Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Short-term — Continued 

General  Electric  Co. 

Demand  Notes 

1263,000 

$263,000 

$263,000 

General  Electric  Credit  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 

2,364,000 

2,364,000 

2,364,000 

Grant  (W.  T.)  Financial  Corp. 

10.359%  Oct.  1,  1973 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

10.423%  Oct.  5,  1973 

850,000 

850,000 

850,000 

10.438%  Oct.  15,  1973 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

GTE  Sylvania,  Inc. 

Demand  Notes 

365,000 

365,000 

365,000 

Honeywell  Finance,  Inc. 

Demand  Notes 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Household  Finance  Corp. 

10.356%  Oct.  1,  1973 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

9.915%  Oct.  10,  1973 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

International  Harvester  Credit  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 

724,000 

724,000 

724,000 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Demand  Notes 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

Singer  Credit  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 

317,000 

317,000 

317,000 

Transamerica  Financial  Corp. 

10.395%  Oct.  3,  1973 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 

25.000 

25,000 

25,000 

U.S.  Steel  Leasing  Co.,  Inc. 

10.429%  Oct.  9,  1973 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

Total 

$21,673,000 

$21,673,000 

$21,673,698 

Fixed  income  securities 

Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Other 

Abilene  AFB  Housing, 
4% 

Inc.  (Morteaee) 

Aug.  1,  1982 

$3,072,507 

$3,095,464 

$2,557,862 

Alcan  Aluminum,  Ltd 

45<% 

Dec.  31,  1984 

895,000 

895,000 

681,319 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

May  15,  2000 

3,000,000 

2,991,855 

3,285,000 

Anbel  Leasing  Corp. 

6^% 

Nov.  30,  1992 

215,222 

215,222 

183,477 

6K% 

Feb.  15,  1993 

223,043 

223,043 

189,587 

6H>% 

Mar.  22,  1993 

225,726 

225,726 

191,867 

6>2% 

Apr.  15,  1993 

233,587 

233,587 

197,965 

6^% 

May  15,  1993 

230,906 

230,906 

195,693 

B.  P.  North  American 

5>^% 

Finance  Corp. 

Sept.  15,  1985 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

896,784 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

9% 

May  15,  2000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,315,000 

Boeing  Co. 

6  H% 

Sept.  15,  1986 

1,631,000 

1,631,000 

1,378,195 

Burlington  Industries, 

9% 

Inc. 

Aug.  15,  1995 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,195,000 

CIT  Financial  Corp. 

4^% 

Apr.  1,  1987 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,126,875 

Celbess  Corp. 

5X% 

1977 

854,120 

854,120 

790,061 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Fixed  income  securities 

Other — Continued 
Churchill  Falls  (Labrador) 

iy%  Dec.  15,  2007 
Deere  (John)  Credit  Co. 

4.875%  “A”  Oct.  31,  1985/77 
Detroit  Edison  Co. 

Aug.  15,  1987 

Erie  Mining  Co. 

4  y2%  July  1,  1983 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

4%  Nov.  1,  1976 

Ford  Motor  Credit  Co. 

4K%  Mar.  1,  1979 

Four  Corners  Pipe  Line  Co. 

5%  Sept.  1,  1982 

Great  Canadian  Oil  Sands,  Ltd. 

5Ji%  July  1,  1991 

Howe  Sound  Realty  Corp. 

4.85%  June  1,  1986 

Hystron  Fibers,  Inc. 

Sy%  Nov.  1,  1986 

IAC,  Ltd. 

5><%  Oct.  1,  1982 

ICI  Financial  Corp. 

6.77%  Aug.  1,  1985 

Instlcorp,  Inc.  (Mortgage) 

A-16  5%  Dec.  31,  1991 

A-19  4.94%  Dec.  31,  1991 

A-29  5.25%  June  30,  1992 

Lincoln  First  Group,  Inc. 

6  y%  Sept.  15,  1992 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

5.70%  Nov.  1,  1974 

Montgomery  Ward  Credit  Corp. 

July  1,  1980 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada 

9X%  Aug.  1,  2000 


Quebec  Hydro-Electric  Commission 


5% 

July  15,  1984 

7.5% 

Jan.  1,  2003/98 

Shell  Oil  Co. 

5% 

Mar.  15,  1991 

Southern  Railway  Co. 

5% 

July  1,  1994 

Toronto-Dominion  Tower,  Ltd. 

5H% 

Oct.  1,  1991 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

6.50% 

June  1,  1978 

Twelve  Federal  Land  Banks 

7.30%  “B” 

Oct.  20,  1982 

United  Airlines,  Inc. 

5% 

Feb.  1,  1984 

Total 


Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

$1,500,000 

$1,500,000 

$1,353,750 

2,000,000 

1,627,093 

1,507,500 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

765,000 

955,000 

933,734 

673,275 

611,000 

611,000 

548,373 

1,770,000 

1,770,000 

1,460,250 

267,000 

267,000 

216,604 

1,760,000 

1,760,000 

1,388,200 

939,975 

939,975 

648,658 

2,335,000 

2,335,000 

1,930,111 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

765,000 

1,200,000 

1,287,115 

1,020,000 

1,183,077 

1,007,763 

455,750 

1,145,480 

975,986 

455,581 

1,004,113 

852,708 

390,974 

1,500,000 

1,487,049 

1,282,500 

51,021 

51,021 

50,064 

330,000 

328,858 

270,600 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,170,000 

660,000 

1,500,000 

660,000 

1,416,301 

516,450 

1,380,000 

1,799,999 

1,799,999 

1,367,999 

330,000 

426,060 

228,112 

1,275,000 

1,275,000 

940,121 

1,000,000 

839,493 

855,000 

1,250,000 

1,250,000 

1,250,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,625,000 

$50,961,696 

$50,437,668 

$44,645,047 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  2 

Statement  of 

General  administration,  program  management 
and  investment  expenditures 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1973 


General 
administration 
and  program 
management 
expenditures 

Investment 

expenditures 

Total 

expenditures 

Salaries 

$807,382 

$41,160 

$848,542 

Investment  advisory  and  custody  fees 

— 

510,752 

510,752 

Employee  benefits 

278,254 

9,807 

288,061 

Net  rent 

173,132 

8,691 

181,823 

Annual  and  quarterly  reports 

70,980 

3,563 

74,543 

Office  equipment  and  maintenance 

69,228 

3,475 

72,703 

Travel 

67,605 

— 

67,605 

Legal,  accounting,  and  financial  services 

49,268 

9,531 

58,799 

Conferences  and  consultations 

37,443 

1,880 

39,323 

Telephone,  telegraph,  and  postage 

35,091 

1,762 

36,853 

Office  supplies  and  expense 

20,983 

1,053 

22,036 

Membership  fee 

10,000 

— 

10,000 

Pensions 

8,987 

— 

8,987 

Duplicating  services 

8,442 

424 

8,866 

Trustee  expenses 

7,544 

379 

7,923 

Periodicals,  publications,  and  subscriptions 

6,848 

344 

7,192 

Miscellaneous 

7,602 

382 

7,984 

Reimbursement  of  expenditures  attributable 
to  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for 

$1,658,789 

$593,203 

$2,251,992 

the  Advancement  of  Teaching 

(59,512) 

(2,988) 

(62,500) 

$1,599,277 

$590,215 

$2,189,492 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  3 

Statement  of  appropriations  and  payments 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1973 


This  schedule  shows  all  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1972-73  from  appropriations  of  that 
year  and  the  preceding  years.  Numbers  preceded  by  B  or  X  identify  the  resolutions  by  the  board  or 
executive  committee,  respectively. 


Summary  of  appropriations  and  payments 


Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

For  purposes  in  United  States 

$14,830,797 

$12,117,666 

$12,983,982 

$13,964,481 

For  purposes  in  Commonwealth 

1,764,000 

1,218,119 

998,253 

1,983,866 

16,594,797 

$13,335,785 

$13,982,235 

$15,948,347 

Less  refunds  and  adjustments 

145,902 

$16,448,895 

Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Advisory  for  Open  Education 

Support  of  the  Creative  Teaching 
Workshop’s  in-service  teacher  train¬ 
ing  program  (B3574) 

$145,500 

$97,000 

$48,500 

African-American  Institute 

Education  and  information  services 
on  Africa  (X3449,  B3589) 

$220,000 

15,000 

235,000 

Alabama  Center  for  Higher  Education 

Support  of  a  cooperative  counseling 
and  recruitment  program  for  rural 
blacks  (B3515) 

123,000 

63,000 

60,000 

Alabama,  University  of 

Expansion  of  Institute  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  Research  and  Services 
(B3594) 

243,000 

81,000 

162,000 

Alaska  Methodist  University 

Improvement  of  the  education  of 
Alaskan  Native  students  (B3661) 

190,000 

122,500 

67,500 

American  Alumni  Council 

Toward  a  self-study  (B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

American  Arbitration  Association 

Exploration  of  the  potential  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  computer  to  resolve 
disputes  in  academic  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  (B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

American  Association  of  Community 

and  Junior  Colleges 

Development  of  community  college 
programs  for  servicemen  (B3547) 

$221,602 

$147,735 

$73,867 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges 

and  Universities 

Survey  and  dissemination  program 
on  time-shortened  degrees  (B3601) 

$14,545 

14,545 

American  Bar  Association  Fund  for 

Public  Education 

Survey  of  the  legal  needs  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  moderate  income  (B3633) 

100,000 

100,000 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 

Fellowships  (B3487) 

400,000 

100,000 

300,000 

American  Council  on  Education 

Support  (X3309) 

Support  of  the  Overseas  Liaison 

50,000 

50,000 

Committee  (B3522) 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Conference  on  transfer  students 
(B3601) 

Inquiry  into  the  need  for  a  study  of 

6,000 

6,000 

intercollegiate  athletics  (B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

American  Sociological  Association 

Support  of  the  Medical  Sociology 
Section  (X3466) 

46,000 

23,000 

23,000 

Appalachian  State  University 

■ 

Experiment  in  time-shortened  de¬ 
grees  (B3639) 

210,000 

93,600 

116,400 

Aspira  of  New  York,  Inc. 

Support  of  a  college  retention  pro¬ 
gram  (B3625) 

250,000 

100,000 

150,000 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Support  of  the  Academic  Collec¬ 
tive  Bargaining  Information  Service 
(B3603) 

277,935 

75,810 

202,125 

Support  of  the  Project  on  the  Status 
and  Education  of  Women  (B3623) 

225,000 

35,750 

189,250 

Support  of  a  project  on  undergradu¬ 
ate  liberal  education  (B3656) 

595,000 

595,000 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of 

Universities  and  Colleges 

Study  of  the  trusteeship  of  colleges 
and  universities  (B3601,  B3622) 

84,648 

45,898 

38,750 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 

Development  of  in-service  training 
and  degree  programs  in  day  care  cen¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City  (B3616) 

92,023 

92,023 

Baruch  College 

Study  of  grievance  settlement  in  the 
City  University  of  New  York  (B3604) 

58,110 

58,110 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  (Boston) 

Development  of  the  Ambulatory  Cen¬ 
ter  (B3558) 

$175,000 

$125,000 

$50,000 

Boston  College 

Study  of  the  effects  of  standardized 
testing  (B3669) 

$252,000 

55,125 

196,875 

Boston  University 

Planning  new  programs  in  law  in¬ 
cluding  a  six-year  B.A.-J.D.  degree 
(B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

Bowling  Green  State  University 

Establishment  of  a  new  general  edu¬ 
cation  program  (B3569) 

58,000 

58,000 

Brookings  Institution 

Study  of  public  policies  affecting 
children  (B3529) 

Support  of  studies  in  public  budget¬ 
ing  (B3643) 

450,000 

80,000 

80,000 

150,000 

300,000 

Brookline  (Massachusetts),  Public 
Schools  of 

Support  of  the  Brookline  Early  Edu¬ 
cation  Project  (B3615) 

350,000 

170,000 

180,000 

Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Foundation 

Development  of  a  career  counseling 
program  for  high  school  girls  (B3601) 

10,000 

10,000 

California  State  University  and 

Colleges 

Pilot  projects  to  implement  planned 
change  (B3511) 

54,231 

54,231 

California  State  University,  San  Jose* 
Preparation  for  a  library  of  black 
historical  materials  (B3590) 

459,000 

260,000 

199,000 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley 
Support  of  a  program  of  research  and 
test  litigation  relating  to  public  poli¬ 
cies  in  education  (B3587) 

Study  of  emerging  faculty  unionism 
in  California  (B3605) 

Study  of  programs  for  “new  stu¬ 
dents”  in  post-secondary  education 
(B3624) 

Analysis  of  data  gathered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Surveys  of  Higher  Education 
(B3665) 

403,700 

41,688 

67,877 

63,100 

201,850 

11,065 

34,000 

63,100 

201,850 

30,623 

33,877 

California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles 
Research  on  cultural  factors  in  the 
development  of  learning  abilities 
(B3601) 

14,000 

14,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Appropriated 

Recipient  and/or  purpose  during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching 

Support  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  (B3486,  B3567) 

$547,000 

$247,000 

$300,000 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
Postdoctoral  fellowships  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  sciences  (B3611) 

$400,000 

80,000 

320,000 

Cedar  Crest  College 

Cooperative  program  with  Muhlen¬ 
berg  College  (B3627) 

165,000 

60,000 

105,000 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Be¬ 
havioral  Sciences 

Support  (B3262) 

150,000 

50,000 

100,000 

Center  for  New  Schools 

Research  and  technical  assistance 
to  develop  alternative  public  high 
schools  (B3575) 

130,600 

130,600 

Center  for  Research  Libraries 

Development  of  a  national  lending 
library  of  journals  (B3591) 

450,000 

66,500 

383,500 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions 

Support  of  a  reappraisal  by  Gunnar 
Myrdal  of  racial  issues  in  the  U.S. 
(B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy 
Study  of  alternative  approaches  to 
child  rearing  (B3554) 

178,500 

125,000 

53,500 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
Planning  for  a  citizen  consumer  com¬ 
plaint  research  center  (B3644) 

50,000 

50,000 

Chicano  Indian  Study  Center  of  Oregon 
Planning  a  program  to  train  Chicano 
and  Indian  preschool  and  day  care 
teachers  (B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center 
(Boston) 

Training  program  in  child  develop¬ 
ment  for  pediatricians  (B3536) 

204,475 

204,475 

Children’s  Museum  (Boston) 

Preparation  of  teaching  materials  and 
teacher  training  programs  (B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

Christian  Action  Ministry  Academy 
Support  (B3592) 

96,000 

96,000 

Circle,  Inc. 

Program  to  improve  reading  skills  of 
black  children  (B3642) 

250,700 

115,000 

135,700 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Paid  during 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 

tures 

Program  of  non-partisan  analysis, 
study,  and  research  on  state  legisla¬ 
tures  (B3421,  B3580) 

$460,000 

$210,000 

$250,000 

Citizens’  Research  Foundation 

Planning  a  project  on  financing  of 
state  election  campaigns  (B3601) 

$15,000 

15,000 

Claremont  Colleges 

Internship  program  to  train  women 
administrators  for  academic  positions 
(B3664) 

120,000 

70,000 

50,000 

Claremont  University  Center 

Long-range  planning  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  (B3514) 

125,000 

75,000 

50,000 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Support  of  the  College  Level  Exam¬ 
ination  Program  (B3527) 

800,000 

400,000 

400,000 

Evaluation  of  the  suitability  for  use 
in  the  U.S.  of  teaching  materials  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Open  University 
(B3546) 

169,750 

100,000 

69,750 

Colorado,  University  of,  Medical  Center 

Development  of  a  pediatric  associate 
training  program  (B3369) 

87,500 

87,500 

Columbia  University 

Development  of  a  Center  for  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Systems  (B3501) 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Program  for  renewal  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  (B3657) 

106,000 

84,000 

22,000 

Study  of  independence  and  accounta¬ 
bility  in  the  contract  state  (B3601) 

5,763 

5,763 

School  of  Social  Work — fellowship 
support  (B3666) 

50,000 

50,000 

Cornell  University 

Studies  of  cognitive  development 
among  black  children  (B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

Council  for  Philosophical  Studies 

Administrative  expenses  and  summer 
institutes  (X3246) 

55,000 

36,500 

18,500 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 

United  States 

Conference  on  the  Doctor  of  Arts 
degree  (B3601) 

14,900 

14,900 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc. 

Support  (B3424) 

75,000 

75,000 

Council  on  Foundations,  Inc. 

Support  of  public  affairs  and  edu¬ 
cation  program  (B3564) 

80,000 

20,000 

60,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  Inc. 

Development  of  criteria  and  teacher 
training  materials  for  evaluation  of 
race  and  sex  representation  in  text¬ 
books  (B3670) 

$160,000 

$40,000 

$120,000 

Crystal  City  Independent  School  Dis¬ 
trict 

Internship  program  in  school  admin¬ 
istration  (B3608) 

495,000 

54,912 

440,088 

Denver  Health  Research  Foundation, 
Inc. 

Study  of  information  requirements  in 
the  Denver  Neighborhood  Health 
Program  (B3435) 

$45,000 

45,000 

Denver,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Study  Project  on  Ex¬ 
ternal  Investment  in  South  Africa 
and  Namibia  (B3601) 

10,000 

10,000 

Drug  Abuse  Council,  Inc. 

Support  (B3634) 

200,000 

200,000 

Duke  University 

Support  of  a  physicians’  assistant 
program  (B3436) 

25,000 

25,000 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education 

Discovery  and  development  of  young 
talent  in  the  education  writing  field 
(X3300) 

Expansion  of  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  (B3630) 

152,500 

3,407 

3,407“ 

20,000 

132,500 

Education  Development  Center,  Inc. 
Study  group  on  early  development  of 
competence  (X3460) 

Program  of  consulting  and  training 
for  school  principals  (B3667) 
Feasibility  study  for  a  program  to 
teach  mathematics  and  problem¬ 
solving  (B3668) 

350,000 

200,000 

2,000 

125,000 

100,000 

2,000 

225,000 

100,000 

Educational  Testing  Service 

Computer-assisted  guidance  system 
for  junior  colleges  (X3446) 
Exploration  of  techniques  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  effects  of,  and  teacher  train¬ 
ing  for,  open  education  (B3601) 

6,495 

81,000 

81,000 

6,495 

Florida,  University  of 

Student  exchange  program  with  pre¬ 
dominantly  black  institutions  (B3628) 

223,000 

50,000 

173,000 

Foundation  Center 

Support  (X3367) 

70,000 

35,000 

35,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Genesee  Hospital 

Development  of  a  research  and  evalu¬ 
ation  unit  in  the  ambulatory  services 
department  (B3517) 

$194,750 

$80,500 

$114,250 

Georgetown  University 

Development  of  a  textbook  on  women 
and  the  law  (B3601) 

$15,175 

15,175 

Support  of  the  Center  for  Individual¬ 
ized  Instruction  in  Higher  Education 
(B3662) 

164,000 

164,000 

George  Washington  University 

Support  of  the  Health  Staff  Seminar 
(B3537) 

120,000 

120,000 

Georgia,  University  of 

Development  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  art  (X3145) 

40,000 

40,000 

Harvard  University 

Research  and  training  in  human 
development  in  collaboration  with 
University  of  Nairobi,  Kenya  (X3380) 
See  also  page  99) 

63,750 

63,750 

Support  of  the  Center  for  Educational 
Policy  Research  (B3468) 

Support  of  a  health  policy  program 

100,000 

100,000 

(X3465) 

70,000 

35,000 

35,000 

Studies  of  higher  education  (B3540) 
Support  of  a  producer-in-residence  at 

50,000 

30,000 

20,000 

the  Center  for  Research  in  Children’s 
Television  (B3617) 

57,000 

57,000 

Research  on  experience,  environ¬ 
ment,  and  intellectual  development 
in  early  childhood  (B3601) 

Study  of  the  policy  implications  of 

11,845 

11,845 

cultural  pluralism  (B3671) 

58,468 

58,468 

High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foun- 

dation 

Production  of  teaching  films  on  par¬ 
ent-infant  education  (B3476) 

23,000 

23,000 

Illinois,  University  of 

Program  for  disadvantaged  students 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Library 
Science  (X3362) 

8,647 

8,647 

Training  future  college  teachers  in 
research  methods  at  the  Chicago 
Circle  Campus  (B3597) 

44,300 

25,925 

18,375 

Experimental  three-year  degree  pro¬ 
grams  (B3568) 

204,000 

65,500 

138,500 

Expenses  of  an  Anglo-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Higher  Education  (B3601) 

10,000 

10,000 

Institute  for  Services  to  Education 

Support  (X3399) 

300,000 

100,000 

200,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Interuniversity  Communications  Coun¬ 
cil,  Inc. 

Exploration  of  the  feasibility  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  planning  council  con¬ 
cerned  with  university  computer 
networks  (B3601) 

$8,200 

$8,200 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Conferences  on  legislators  with  Brit¬ 
ish  parliamentarians  and  African 
leaders  (B3471,  B3601) 

Program  in  community  health  educa¬ 
tion  and  service  (B3578) 

13,750 

$60,105 

250,000 

34,310 

125,000 

$39,545 

125,000 

Knox  College 

Research  on  class-size  standards 
(B3607) 

50,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research 
Council 

Support  of  recruitment,  retention, 
and  internship  programs  for  students 
in  southern  law  schools  (B3610) 

192,500 

95,000 

97,500 

Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law 

Support  of  the  Community  School 
System  Project  (B3503,  B3601) 
Program  to  improve  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  manpower  legislation  (B3520) 

15,000 

25,000 

103,290 

40,000 

103,290 

League  of  Women  Voters  Education 
Lund 

Program  to  strengthen  state  and  local 
government  (B3488) 

176,100 

176,100 

Learning  to  Learn  School,  Inc. 

Development  and  pilot  testing  of 
early  education  teacher-training  ma¬ 
terials  (B3673) 

85,920 

50,000 

35,920 

Lone  Mountain  College 

Support  of  cooperative  programs 
with  the  urban  community  (B3640) 

160,000 

76,500 

83,500 

Marlboro  College 

Faculty  study  of  curriculum  for  pos¬ 
sible  three-year  bachelor’s  degree 
(B3601) 

8,400 

8,400 

Manpower  Institute 

Program  to  improve  the  collabora¬ 
tion  between  education  and  business 
(B3658) 

140,000 

15,000 

125,000 

Mary  Holmes  College 

Resource  center  for  the  Mississippi 
Institute  for  Early  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion  (B3530) 

12,500 

12,500 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Paid  during 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Support  of  the  Unified  Science  Study 
Program  (B3459) 

Workshop  on  women  in  science  and 

$94,000 

$94,000 

technology  (B3601) 

Development  of  psychological  tests 

$15,000 

15,000 

for  a  study  of  malnutrition  (B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

Massachusetts,  University  of 

Interinstitutional  program  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  career  development  of  women 
students  (B3637) 

400,000 

100,000 

$300,000 

For  research  on  continuities  and 

changes  in  faculty  attitudes  and  roles 
(B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

Meharry  Medical  College 

Program  in  community  health 
(B3560) 

300,000 

200,000 

100,000 

Michigan,  University  of 

Research  and  writing  on  medical 
care  organization  (B3538) 

8,000 

8,000 

Institute  for  the  Administrative  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Academic  Women 
(B3601) 

12,500 

12,500 

Mills  College 

Planning  an  interdivisional  major  in 
administration  and  legal  processes 
(B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

Minnesota  Metropolitan  State  College 

Planning  and  initial  support  (B3513) 

71,000 

71,000 

Nairobi  College,  Inc. 

Research  and  community  education 
project  on  school  finance  (B3609) 

317,940 

243,850 

74,090 

National  Academy  of  Education 

Support  (X3331) 

10,000 

10,000 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Support  of  the  National  Board  on 
Graduate  Education  (B3599) 

Support  of  an  analysis  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  on  Graduate  Education 

150,000 

50,000 

100,000 

of  alternative  federal  policies  toward 
graduate  education  (B3601) 

8,000 

8,000 

Dissemination  of  a  study  of  health 
care  under  the  auspices  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Medicine  (B3601) 

14,400 

14,400 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 

tional  Fund,  Inc. 

Scholarships  at  southern  state  uni¬ 
versity  law  schools  (B3470) 

330,000 

165,000 

165,000 

Support  of  a  program  of  postgraduate 
internships  (B3557) 

150,000 

150,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools 

Exploration  of  techniques  for  evalu¬ 
ating  the  effects  of,  and  teacher  train¬ 
ing  for,  open  education  (B3601) 

$15,000 

$15,000 

National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
Development  of  computer-based  ex¬ 
aminations  of  clinical  competence 
(B3461) 

$75,000 

75,000 

National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education 

Expansion  of  services  (B3598) 

90,000 

40,000 

$50,000 

National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting 
Support  (B3646) 

85,000 

35,000 

50,000 

National  Movement  for  the  Student 
Vote,  Inc. 

Support  for  a  survey  of  the  voter 
registration  process  (B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

National  Urban  Coalition 

Support  and  technical  assistance  to 
community  groups  involved  in  school 
activities  (B3641) 

300,000 

136,000 

164,000 

National  Urban  League 

Support  of  a  national  youth  voter 
education  program  (B3581) 

125,000 

125,000 

Native  American  Rights  Fund 

Development  of  the  National  Indian 
Law  Library  (B3531) 

74,000 

36,000 

38,000 

New  York,  City  University  of 

La  Guardia  Community  College — 
planning  a  middle  college  (B3593) 
Queens  College — support  of  the 
Institute  for  Community  Studies 
(B3519) 

95,116 

35,000 

95,116 

35,000 

New  York  Public  Library 

Development  of  a  computerized 
catalogue  of  the  branch  libraries 
(B3571) 

297,375 

297,375 

New  York,  State  University  of 

Development  of  new  models  of  un¬ 
dergraduate  education  leading  to 
external  degrees  (B3467) 

Development  of  time-shortened  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  programs  (B3512, 
B3548) 

214,280 

223,336 

99,191 

214,280 

124,145 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of 
Development  of  the  Regents  External 
Degree  program  (B3626,  B3466) 

300,000 

100,000 

250,000 

150,000 

New  York  University 

Support  of  an  early  admissions  pro¬ 
gram  (B3595) 

100,000 

30,000 

70,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

Training  of  early  childhood  librar¬ 
ians  (X3430) 

$40,000 

$40,000 

People’s  Medical  Center 

Community  health  education  pro¬ 
gram  (B3559) 

27,050 

27,050 

Pittsburgh,  University  of 

Fellowship  program  for  mature  wom¬ 
en  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs  (B3539) 

171,900 

55,500 

$116,400 

Public  Education  Association 

Support  (X3431) 

Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 

30,000 

30,000 

cation  Fund 

Support  of  its  educational  activities 
(B3556) 

120,000 

60,000 

60,000 

Regional  Plan  Association 

Distribution  to  educators  of  a  paper¬ 
back  book  and  related  materials  for 

the  television  project,  Choices  for  '76 
(B3601) 

$15,000 

15,000 

Ramah  Navajo  High  School 

Program  development  and  communi¬ 
cations  (X3411) 

7,500 

7,500 

Rand  Corporation 

Development  of  an  agenda  for  edu¬ 
cational  research  and  development 
(X3441) 

99,000 

99,000 

Rockefeller  University 

Research  on  cultural  factors  in  the 
development  of  learning  abilities 
(B3516) 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Rutgers  University 

Support  of  seminars  for  state  legis¬ 
lators  conducted  by  the  Eagleton  In¬ 
stitute  of  Politics  (B3521) 

262,000 

101,000 

161,000 

Study  of  collective  bargaining  in 
New  Jersey  public  higher  education 
(B3534) 

50,000 

50,000 

Shelter  Institute 

Planning  a  training  program  for  sec¬ 
ondary  school  administrators  (B3601) 

14,962 

14,962 

Shimer  College 

Support  of  an  early  entrance  program 
(B3508) 

103,000 

51,000 

52,000 

Simon’s  Rock 

Development  of  a  bachelor  of  arts 
program  (B3606) 

350,000 

100,000 

250,000 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

Program  development  (B3418) 
Fellowships  and  research  grants 

120,000 

70,000 

50,000 

(B3419) 

220,000 

110,000 

110,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

U 

npaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools 

Assistance  to  Negro  colleges  (B3477) 
Southern  California,  University  of 

$103,000 

$103,000 

Planning  a  program  of  resource  shar¬ 
ing  in  academic  programs  and  facili¬ 
ties  (B3596) 

$66,400 

66,400 

Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc. 

Support  of  the  Southern  Project  for 
Investigative  Journalism  and  plan¬ 
ning  a  process  for  monitoring  revenue 
sharing  (B3674) 

148,391 

83,061 

$65,330 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

Program  to  stimulate  reform  in  un¬ 
dergraduate  education  (B3638) 

253,885 

79,090 

174,795 

Stanford  University 

Research  on  cognitive  skills  in  begin¬ 
ning  reading  and  development  of 
diagnostic  tests  (B3588) 

380,000 

121,000 

259,000 

Syracuse  University  Research  Cor- 

poration 

Training  “learning  consultants”  for 
the  Regional  Learning  Service  of 
Central  New  York  (B3660) 

58,000 

58,000 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Research  on  the  history  of  American 
education  (B3227,  B3629) 

197,736 

16,000 

30,000 

183,736 

Support  of  the  Institute  of  Philosophy 
and  Politics  of  Education  (X3317) 

33,000 

33,000 

Tennessee,  University  of 

Training  and  research  in  biomedical 
sciences  for  black  college  students 
and  faculty  (B3535) 

232,600 

119,300 

113,300 

Urban  Institute 

Analysis  of  alternative  approaches  to 
state  financing  of  education  (B3561) 

110,000 

110,000 

Vermont,  Community  College  of 

Program  development  and  adminis¬ 
trative  support  (B3570) 

49,440 

49,440 

Voter  Education  Project,  Inc. 

Support  of  a  national  youth  voter 
education  program  (B3526) 

100,000 

100,000 

Washington  Institute  for  Quality  Edu- 

cation 

Support  of  a  study  of  alternative 
plans  for  intradistrict  school  finan¬ 
cing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(B3601) 

15,000 

15,000 

Washington  Opportunities  for  Women 

Peer  counseling  project  for  high 
school  girls  (B3601) 

14,745 

14,745 

Washington  Research  Project 

Support  of  the  Children’s  Defense 
Fund  (B3614) 

600,000 

200,000 

400,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Washington,  University  of 

Completion  of  the  international  study 
of  early  childhood  programs  (B3506) 

$40,000 

$40,000 

WGBH  Educational  Foundation 

Establishment  of  a  science  program 
group  (B3632) 

$250,000 

150,000 

$100,000 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Research  and  training  in  the  history 
of  tropical  countries  (X3083) 

38,000 

38,000 

Yale  University 

Support  of  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
Study  Center  (B3367) 

100,785 

40,000 

60,785 

Study  of  the  relationship  between 
thought  and  language  in  young  chil¬ 
dren  (B3504,  B3601) 

12,000 

85,000 

52,000 

45,000 

Youth  Citizenship  Fund,  Inc. 

Support  of  a  national  youth  voter 
education  program  (X3462) 

50,000 

50,000 

Youth  Project 

Program  of  identification,  support, 
and  technical  assistance  for  projects 
involving  young  people  (B3555) 

300,000 

125,000 

175,000 

Conditional  Grants  (B3644,  B3659, 

B3663) 

Studies  and  Programs  Administered  by 

567,320 

567,320 

the  Officers 

Dissemination  of  results  of  Corpora¬ 
tion  grants  (X3242,  B3582) 

61,394 

7,223 

54,171 

Evaluation  of  results  of  Corporation 
grants  (X3467,  B3600) 

50,000 

1,016 

22,938 

28,078 

Exploration  of  relations  between  the 
defense  department  and  universities 
(X3411) 

Health  Education  Program  of  the 

4,500 

4,500a 

People’s  Medical  Center,  Evaluation 
of  (X3460) 

5,480 

267 

5,213 

History  of  the  Child  Development 
Movement  in  the  United  States 

(B3531) 

61,860 

25,000 

36,860 

Meetings  on  health  services  and 

\  6,881a 

medical  education  (X3300) 

5,545 

( (1,336) 

b 

Research  and  writing  on  changing 
nature  of  American  government 
(B3243) 

Study  of  independence  and  accounta- 

15,000 

15,000 

bility  in  the  contract  state  (X3355, 
X3433) 

15,758 

15,758 

Support  of  Carnegie  Council  on 
Children  (B3553,  B3672) 

400,000 

335,000 

415,000 

320,000 

Survey  of  noncollege  youth  (B3618) 

60,000 

30,000 

30,000 

Total  (United  States) 

$14,830,797 

$12,117,666 

$12,983,982 

$13,964,481 

a  Written  off;  included  in  total  payments. 
b  Receipts  from  other  participants  exceeded  expenditures. 
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Appropriations  and  payments — Commonwealth 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

African-American  Institute 

Travel  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  scholars  and  adminis¬ 
trators  from  Africa  (B3612) 

$180,000 

$90,000 

$90,000 

African  Social  Studies  Programme 
Support  of  workshops  and  seminars 
(X3452) 

$35,640 

25,480 

10,160 

Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland, 
University  of 

Support  of  training  and  development 
activities  of  the  Faculty  of  Education 
(B3550) 

296,000 

296,000 

Ghana,  University  of 

Support  of  a  language  center  (X3358) 
Participation  in  the  UNITAR  study 
of  the  migration  and  return  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  (B3602) 

Support  of  the  Institute  of  Journalism 
and  Communication  (B3655) 

14,800 

187,000 

124,279 

70,000 

14,800 

54,279 

187,000 

Guyana,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment  Unit  (B3551) 

120,000 

60,000 

60,000 

Harvard  University 

Research  and  training  in  human  de¬ 
velopment  in  collaboration  with  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nairobi  (X3380)  (see  also 
page  92) 

30,250 

30,250 

Ibadan,  University  of 

Support  of  the  International  Centre 
for  Educational  Evaluation  (B3651) 
Support  of  a  conference  of  heads  of 
universities  in  developing  countries 
(B3602) 

400,000 

15,000 

160,000 

240,000 

15,000 

Lagos,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Association  for 
Teacher  Education  in  Africa  (B3523, 
B3645) 

77,000 

61,000 

61,000 

77,000 

Makerere  University 

Support  of  a  program  of  research, 
curriculum  revision,  and  staff  de¬ 
velopment  for  primary  teacher  train¬ 
ing  in  Uganda  (X3450) 

215,000 

43,000 

172,000 

Nairobi,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  (B3653) 

310,000 

91,500 

218,500 

Nigeria,  University  of,  Nsukka 

Support  of  a  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  and  instructional  materials  re¬ 
source  center  (X3451) 

157,200 

89,900 

67,300 
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Appropriations  and  payments — Commonwealth 


Appropriated 

Recipient  and/or  purpose  during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Science  Education  Programme  for 
Africa 

Research  and  training  in  evaluation 
in  collaboration  with  the  University 
of  Ibadan  (B3552,  B3652) 

$200,000 

$46,000 

$84,531 

$161,469 

Sierra  Leone,  University  of 

Education  sector  review  (B3654) 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

South  Pacific,  University  of 

Experimental  program  in  communi¬ 
cation  by  satellite  (B3602) 

Travel  to  the  U.S.  by  the  satellite 
project  manager  (B3602) 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Fellowships  for  African  educators 
(B3439,  B3613) 

13,500 

1,700 

255,000 

85,000 

13,500 

1,700 

85,000 

255,000 

Studies  and  Programs  Administered  by 
the  Officers 

Evaluation  of  institutes  of  education 
in  African  universities  (B3572) 

38,750 

23,083 

15,667 

Consultant  to  University  of  Sierra 
Leone  for  education  sector  review 
(B3602) 

10,000 

1,309 

8,691 

Travel  grants  (X3310)° 

9,000 

3,200 

5,800 

Total  (Commonwealth) 

$1,764,000 

$1,218,119 

$998,253 

$1,983,866 

c  Commonwealth  Program  Travel  Grants  Data: 


Unpaid 
appro¬ 
priations 
at  beginning 
of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Not 

Needed 

Unpaid 
appro¬ 
priations 
at  end 
of  year 

General  Travel  Grant  Funds: 

Unpaid  at  beginning  of  year 

81,600 

0 83,800 ) 

85,400 

Individual  Grants 

Kooy,  Marcella* 

2,600 

3,200 

(  1,000) 

400 

Other 

4,800 

4,800 

89,000 

83,200 

85,800 

*  Commitment  made  in  1968. 
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Adjustments  of  appropriations  ( United  States ) 

Not  required:  written  off  ( listed  above)  314,788 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years 

1931-32  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  ( B915 )  284 

1959-60  University  of  Massachusetts  ( X2821 )  368 

1961-62  University  of  California  ( B3017 )  7,717 

1964-65  University  of  Chicago  ( B3240 )  9,450 

1964- 65  Research  and  Writing  on  Creativity  and  Teaching  (X3053)  1,800 

1965- 66  New  York  University  ( X3152 )  14,967 

1967- 68  University  of  Pennsylvania  ( X3243 )  9,460 

1968- 69  Association  of  American  Colleges  ( B3383 )  346 

1968-69  Cincinnati  Montessori  Society,  Inc.  ( X3306 )  468 

1968- 69  Northwestern  University  ( X3353 )  61 

1969- 70  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  ( X3242 )  86 

1969- 70  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration  ( U.S .  Dept,  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  ( X3353 )  1,000 

1970- 71  Exploration  of  Relations  Between  the  Defense  Department  and  Universities  (X3411)  1,500 

1970-71  National  Service  Center  for  Health  Science  Studies  (133479)  2 

1970-71  Princeton  University  (X3420)  21,482 

1970- 71  Student  American  Medical  Association  Foundation  (X3411,  X3492)  2,701 

1971- 72  University  of  Illinois  (X3460)  3,618 

1971-72  National  Academy  of  Sciences  ( X3460 )  7,680 

1971-72  Yale  University  (B3528)  5,908 

$103,686 


Adjustments  of  appropriations  ( Commonwealth ) 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years: 

1968- 69  Ahmadu  Bello  University  ( X3322 )  $ 30,000 

1969- 70  International  Council  for  Educational  Development 

(X3383  to  Education  and  World  Affairs)  4,127 

1970- 71  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  (X3412)  8,089 

342,216 
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Addresses  of  Grant  Recipients 


Grant  Recipients — United  States 


Advisory  for  Open  Education 

90  Sherman  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02140 


American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 


African-American  Institute 

833  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Alabama  Center  for  Higher  Education 

2121  Eighth  Avenue  North 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35203 

Alabama,  University  of 

University,  Alabama  35486 

Alaska  Methodist  University 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99504 

American  Alumni  Council 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

American  Arbitration  Association 

140  West  51st  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10020 

American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

American  Bar  Association  Fund  for 
Public  Education 

1155  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 


345  East  46th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  10017 

American  Council  on  Education 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

American  Sociological  Association 

1722  N  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Appalachian  State  University 

Boone,  North  Carolina  28607 

Aspira  of  New  York,  Inc. 

296  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10001 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

1818  R  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of 
Universities  and  Colleges 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 

610  West  112th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10025 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 

330  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 
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Grant  Recipients — United  States 


Boston  University 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 

Bowling  Green  State  University 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio  43402 

Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Brookline,  Public  Schools  of 

Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Foundation 

2012  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

California  State  University  and 
Colleges 

5670  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  90036 

California  State  University,  San  Jose 

125  South  Seventh  Street 
San  Jose,  California  95114 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  California  94720 

California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles,  California  90024 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching 

437  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

1530  P  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

Cedar  Crest  College 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania  18104 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences 

202  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard 
Stanford,  California  94305 

Center  for  New  Schools 

431  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

Center  for  Research  Libraries 

5721  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 


Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions 

Box  4068 

Santa  Barbara,  California  93103 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy 

123  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law 

Post  Office  Box  19367 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Chicano  Indian  Study  Center  of  Oregon 

Box  92 

Monmouth,  Oregon  97301 

Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center 

300  Longwood  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Children’s  Museum 

The  Jamaica  Way 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02130 

Christian  Action  Ministry  Academy 

3932  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60624 

Circle,  Inc. 

90  Warren  Street 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts  02119 

Citizens  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures 

4722  Broadway 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112 

Citizens’  Research  Foundation 

245  Nassau  Street 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Claremont  Colleges 

Claremont,  California  91711 

Claremont  University  Center 

Harper-East 

Claremont,  California  91715 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

888  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Colorado,  University  of,  Medical  Center 

4200  East  Ninth  Avenue 
Denver,  Colorado  80220 

Columbia  University 

New  York,  New  York  10027 
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Cornell  University 

Ithaca,  New  York  14850 

Council  for  Philosophical  Studies 

University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Connecticut  06268 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States 

One  DuPont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc. 

58  East  68th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10021 

Council  on  Foundations 

888  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Council  on  Interracial  Books  for 
Children,  Inc. 

1841  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10023 

Crystal  City  Independent  School  District 

805  East  Crockett  Street 
Crystal  City,  Texas  78839 

Denver  Health  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 

West  Sixth  Avenue  and  Cherokee 
Denver,  Colorado  80204 

Denver,  University  of 

Denver,  Colorado  80210 

Drug  Abuse  Council,  Inc. 

1828  L  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Duke  University 

College  Station 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27708 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education 

1717  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Education  Development  Center,  Inc. 

55  Chapel  Street 

Newton,  Massachusetts  02160 

Educational  Testing  Service 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Florida,  University  of 

Gainesville,  Florida  32601 


Foundation  Center 

888  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Genesee  Hospital 

224  Alexander  Street 
Rochester,  New  York  14607 

Georgetown  University 

Washington,  D.  C.  20007 

George  Washington  University 

Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

Georgia,  University  of 

Athens,  Georgia  30601 

Harvard  University 

Massachusetts  Hall 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

High/Scope  Educational  Research 
Foundation 

125  North  Huron  Street 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197 

Illinois,  University  of 

Urbana,  Illinois  61801 

Institute  for  Services  to  Education 

2001  S  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009 

Interuniversity  Communications 
Council,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  364,  Rosedale  Road 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 

Knox  College 

Galesburg,  Illinois  61401 

Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research 
Council 

156  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10010 

Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law 

733  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

League  of  Women  Voters  Education 
Fund 

1730  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
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Learning  to  Learn  School,  Inc. 

1936  San  Marco  Boulevard 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32207 

Lone  Mountain  College 

2800  Turk  Boulevard 

San  Francisco,  California  94118 

Manpower  Institute 

1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Marlboro  College 

Marlboro,  Vermont  05344 

Mary  Holmes  College 

West  Point,  Mississippi  39773 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

Massachusetts,  University  of 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

Meharry  Medical  College 

1005  18th  Avenue  North 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37208 

Michigan,  University  of 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 

Mills  College 

Oakland,  California  94613 

Minnesota  Metropolitan  State  College 

LL90  Metro  Square 

7th  and  Robert 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

Nairobi  College 

P.  O.  Box  278 

Palo  Alto,  California  94301 

National  Academy  of  Education 

1527  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 

2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20418 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund,  Inc. 

10  Columbus  Circle 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools 

131  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 


National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 

3930  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 

National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting 

1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

National  Movement  for  the 
Student  Vote,  Inc. 

1-04  Fox  Run  Drive 
Plainsboro,  New  Jersey  08536 

National  Urban  Coalition 

2100  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

National  Urban  League 

55  East  52nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Native  American  Rights  Fund 

1506  Broadway 
Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

New  York,  City  University  of 

1)  Bernard  Baruch  College 
17  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10010 

2)  La  Guardia  Community  College 
31-10  Thomson  Avenue 

Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101 

3)  Queens  College 

65-30  Kissena  Boulevard 
Flushing,  New  York  11367 

New  York  Public  Library 

Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018 

New  York,  State  University  of 

Albany,  New  York  12201 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of 

Albany,  New  York  12224 

New  York  University 

Washington  Square 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27707 
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People’s  Medical  Center 

2555  Middlefield  Road 
Redwood  City,  California  94063 

Pittsburgh,  University  of 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Public  Education  Association 

20  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018 

Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund 

2836  Third  Avenue 
Bronx,  New  York  10455 

Ramah  Navajo  High  School 

Post  Office  Box  248 
Ramah,  New  Mexico  87321 

Rand  Corporation 

1700  Main  Street 

Santa  Monica,  California  90406 

Regional  Plan  Association 

235  East  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Rockefeller  University 

York  Avenue  and  66th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10021 

Rutgers  University 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903 

Shelter  Institute 

149  Ninth  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 

Shimer  College 

Mount  Carroll,  Illinois  61053 

Simon’s  Rock 

Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts  01230 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

230  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools 

795  Peachtree  Street,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30308 

Southern  California,  University  of 

Los  Angeles,  California  90007 
Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc. 

52  Fairlie  Street,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

130  Sixth  Street,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30313 


Stanford  University 

Stanford,  California  94305 

Syracuse  University  Research 
Corporation 

Merrill  Lane 
University  Heights 
Syracuse,  New  York  13210 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

New  York,  New  York  10027 

Tennessee,  University  of 

Administration  Building 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  37916 

Urban  Institute 

2100  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

Vermont,  Community  College  of 

P.  O.  Box  81 

Montpelier,  Vermont  05602 

Voter  Education  Project,  Inc. 

52  Fairlie  Street,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 

Washington  Institute  for  Quality 
Education 

300  M  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20024 

Washington  Opportunities  for  Women 

1111  20th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Washington  Research  Project 

1763  R  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20009 

Washington,  University  of 

Seattle,  Washington  98105 

WGBH  Educational  Foundation 

125  Western  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02134 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06250 

Youth  Citizenship  Fund,  Inc. 

2317  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

Youth  Project 

1000  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20007 
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African-American  Institute 

833  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

African  Social  Studies  Programme 

Post  Office  Box  44777 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland, 
University  of 

Roma,  Lesotho 
Southern  Africa 

Ghana,  University  of 

Legon,  Accra 
Ghana 

Guyana,  University  of 

Post  Office  Box  841 
Georgetown,  Guyana 

Harvard  University 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Ibadan,  University  of 

Ibadan,  Nigeria 

Lagos,  University  of 

Lagos,  Nigeria 


Makerere  University,  Kampala 

Post  Office  Box  7062 
Kampala,  Uganda 

Nairobi,  University  of 

Post  Office  Box  30197 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Nigeria,  University  of,  Nsukka 

Nsukka,  Nigeria 

Science  Education  Programme  for  Africa 

Post  Office  Box  M-188 
Accra,  Ghana 

Sierra  Leone,  University  of 

Private  Mail  Bag,  Tower  Hill 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 

South  Pacific,  University  of 

Post  Office  Box  1 1 68 
Suva,  Fiji 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

New  York,  New  York  10027 

Travel  Grant— 

Mrs.  Marcella  Kooy 

Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Cape  Town 
Rondebosch,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Province 
South  Africa 
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Grants — United  States 

African-American  Institute  51 
Alabama,  University  of  24 
Alaska  Methodist  University  26 
American  Alumni  Council  33 
American  Arbitration  Association  30 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  33 

American  Bar  Association  Fund  for  Public 
Education  48 

American  Council  on  Education  35,  36 
Appalachian  State  University  22 
Aspira  of  New  York,  Inc.  24 
Association  of  American  Colleges  21,  27,  29 
Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Univer¬ 
sities  and  Colleges  32 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education  39 
Baruch  College  29 
Boston  College  45 
Boston  University  35 
Brookings  Institution  48 
Brookline  (Massachusetts),  Public  Schools 
of  37 

Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Founda¬ 
tion  47 

California  State  University,  San  Jose  51 
California,  University  of,  Berkeley  26,  29, 
33,  42 

California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles  38 
Carnegie  Council  on  Children  37 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  32 
Cedar  Crest  College  31 
Center  for  Research  Libraries  20 


Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions  50 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law  49 
Chicano  Indian  Study  Center  of  Oregon  40 
Children’s  Museum  (Boston)  47 
Christian  Action  Ministry  Academy  44 
Circle,  Inc.  44 

Citizens’  Research  Foundation  50 
Claremont  Colleges  27 
Columbia  University  21,  53,  54 
Cornell  University  38 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  LTnited 
States  34 

Council  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children, 
Inc.  46 

Crystal  City  Independent  School  District  43 

Denver,  University  of  54 
Drug  Abuse  Council,  Inc.  52 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education  52 
Education  Development  Center,  Inc.  43,  46 
Educational  Testing  Service  45 

Florida,  Llniversity  of  25 

Georgetown  University  23,  28 

Harvard  University  39,  53 
History  of  the  Child  Development  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  37,  40 

Illinois,  University  of  34,  35 
Interuniversity  Communications  Council, 
Inc.  35 
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Johns  Hopkins  University  54 
Knox  College  31 

Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  25 

Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law  50 

Learning  to  Learn  School,  Inc.  40 
Lone  Mountain  College  26 

Marlboro  College  34 
Manpower  Institute  30 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  28, 
41 

Massachusetts,  University  of  27,  36 
Michigan,  University  of  28 
Mills  College  29 

Nairobi  College,  Inc.  42 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  32,  54 
National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools  45 

National  Commission  for  Cooperative  Edu¬ 
cation  30 

National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting  52 
National  Movement  for  the  Student  Vote, 
Inc.  50 


National  Urban  Coalition  42 
New  York,  City  University  of  23 
New  York,  University  of  the  State  of  23 
New  York  University  22 

Regional  Plan  Association  49 

Shelter  Institute  44 
Simon’s  Rock  21 

Southern  California,  University  of  31 
Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc.  48 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board  22 
Stanford  University  38 
Survey  of  Non-College  Youth  53 
Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation 
24 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  34 

Washington  Institute  for  Quality  Educa¬ 
tion  43 

Washington  Opportunities  for  Women  46 
Washington  Research  Project  47 
WGBH  Educational  Foundation  51 

Yale  University  39 


Grants — Commonwealth  Program 

African-American  Institute  56 
Ghana,  University  of  57,  58 
Ibadan,  University  of  55 
Lagos,  University  of  57 
Nairobi,  University  of  56 


Science  Education  Programme  for  Africa 
55 

Sierra  Leone,  University  of  57 
South  Pacific,  University  of  58 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  LTniversity  56 


Designed  by  Charles  Curtis 

Printed  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.  Philadelphia 
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The  Carnegie  Philanthropies 


Andrew  Carnegie  set  out  to  give  away  $300  million.  He  gave  away  $311  million. 

Gifts  to  hundreds  of  communities  in  the  English-speaking  world  helped  to  make  his 
idea  of  the  free  public  library  as  the  people’s  university  a  reality.  In  all,  2,509  libraries 
were  built  with  Carnegie  funds.  His  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh 
brought  important  educational  and  cultural  benefits  to  the  community  in  which  he 
had  made  his  fortune.  From  experience  he  knew  the  importance  of  science  applied  to 
commerce  and  industry,  and  he  provided  for  technical  training  through  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  By  establishing  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  he 
helped  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  knowledge  through  providing  facilities  for  basic 
research  in  science. 

Mr.  Carnegie  set  up  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  to  assist 
needy  students  and  to  promote  research  in  science,  medicine,  and  the  humanities. 
For  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  in  his  native  town  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland, 
he  set  up  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust.  To  improve  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  established  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

In  the  United  States,  he  created  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  primarily  as  a  pension  fund  for  college  teachers,  and  also  to  promote 
the  cause  of  higher  education.  To  work  for  the  abolition  of  war,  he  established 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  And  to  recognize  heroism  in  the 
peaceful  walks  of  life  as  being  as  worthy  as  valor  in  battle,  he  created  funds  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nine  European  countries  to  make  awards 
for  acts  of  heroism.  In  contributing  to  the  construction  of  the  Peace  Palace  at 
The  Hague,  the  Pan  American  Union  building  in  Washington,  and  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice  in  Costa  Rica,  he  further  expressed  his  belief  in  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  conciliation  as  substitutes  for  war. 

In  1911,  having  worked  steadily  at  his  task  of  giving  away  one  of  the  world’s  great 
fortunes,  Mr.  Carnegie  created  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  a  separate 
foundation  as  large  as  all  his  other  trusts  combined,  to  carry  on  his  spirit  and  system 
of  giving.  The  terms  of  this  trust  are  broad:  to  promote  the  advancement  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Corporation  was  the  culmination  of  his  program 
of  giving. 

Each  of  the  Carnegie  agencies  has  its  own  funds  and  trustees.  Each  is  independently 
managed,  with  the  exception  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  which  shares  offices  with  Carnegie  Corporation  and  has  the  same  corporate 
officers. 


The  following  statements  are  set  forth  in  accordance  with  section  6056  of  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code,  pursuant  to  which  this  annual  report  has 
been  prepared: 

•  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  (employer  identification  number  13-1628151) 
is  a  private  foundation  within  the  meaning  of  section  509(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

•  The  names  and  respective  business  addresses  of  the  “foundation  managers”  of 
the  Corporation  are  set  forth  in  the  front  section  of  this  annual  report. 

•  No  person  who  is  a  “foundation  manager”  with  respect  to  the  Corporation  has 
made  any  contribution  to  the  Corporation  in  any  taxable  year. 

•  At  no  time  during  the  year  did  the  Corporation  (together  with  other  “dis¬ 
qualified  persons”)  own  more  than  2  percent  of  the  stock  of  any  corporation  or 
corresponding  interests  in  partnerships  or  other  entities. 

•  Pursuant  to  section  6104(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  notice  has  been 
published  that  this  annual  report  is  available  for  public  inspection  at  the  principal 
office  of  the  Corporation.  A  copy  of  this  report  has  been  furnished  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


February  15,  1974 


Alan  Pifer,  President 


